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CHAPTER I. 


A HANDSOME young gentleman and a beauti- 
ful girl, one bright afternoon a few years ago, 
were strolling along Fifth Avenue. 

They were both youthful, and their dress and 
bearing proclaimed that they belonged to the 
higher and cultured class of society. 

It was a pleasant October day, and the balmy 
atmosphere and cloudless sky had enticed out a 
great throng of promenaders, who, with happy 
faces, merry voices, and elegant dresses, moved 
gayly along to see and be seen. 

The pair toward whom we have directed our 
readers’ attention were the observed of all ob- 
servers, and involuntarily one and another of 
the passers-by would exclaim sotto voce: 

‘What a beautiful couple!”’ 

Beautiful they were. The youth could not 
have been more than three-and-twenty, and yet 
every line of his handsome face bespoke a no- 
ble and generous manliness, while his tall and 
graceful form betrayed, despite his faultless at- 
tire, a stature distinguished by wonderful 
strength and agility. 

The youth’s companion could not have been 
more than eighteen, and the loveliness of her 
face was such as to attract the glance of any be- 
holder. 

The lovely couple had just passed the Union 
Club building, when two sets of promenaders 
met, and a break became necessary to permit 
the downward and upward bound to proceed. 

For a moment the young lady was separated 
from her companion, and when she joined him 
again, after having forced her way through the 
gayly dressed people, the smile had vanished 
from her face and the color from her cheeks. 

The youth at her side noticed the change, and 
in low, excited tones he exclaimed: 

‘‘Heavens! Lucy, are you ill?” 

“* No, Frank, but I received such a fright!’’ 

‘* What frightened you, sis?”’ 

‘* Just at the moment I was separated from 
you, @ young man, with the darkest, strangest 
face, stepped directly in front of me, and lean- 
ing forward, fixed upon me an insolent glance, 
with the blackest and fiercest pair of eyes I ever 
saw!”’ 

The youth came to a dead halt, his eyes 


flashed with anger, and a red flush mantled his 
cheeks, as through his quivering lips came the 
command: 

‘You walk on. I will overtake you in a mo- 
ment!’’ 

“Where are you going?’’ asked the girl, in 
an anxious tone. 

** Never mind; you go on; I will overtake 
you in amoment;’’ and he made a step back- 
ward, but his companion laid her little gloved 
hand upon his arm and exclaimed: 

‘Why, you great champion, I suppose you 
are going back to punish that poor stranger with 
the black eyes?”’ 

‘“‘T am, certainly,’’ was the reply. 

‘* You will do no such thing. Why, you silly 
man, the poor fellow is not responsible for his 
dark face and fierce black eyes.”’ 

‘* But you said he looked down insolently in 
your face.”’ 

Again the girl laughed merrily as she an- 
swered: 

“Well, I suppose that he could claim that I 
was equally insolent, for there was something 
in his appearance that riveted my gaze on his 
face. Come along! Dear me, what a goose I 
have made of myself! There was nothing in 
the whole affair to cause me a second thought.”’ 

As the young lady spoke in a rapid, earnest 
manner, she gently tugged on the arm of her 
companion. 

Reluctantly the latter allowed himself to be 
drawn along, but there remained a frown upon 
his face. 

Half an hour after the scene described, the 
same young man who had been strolling along 
Fifth Avenue, was standing in front of a fa- 
mous New York hotel, 

Men were passing in and out, when suddenly 
the young man uttered acry of anguish and fell 
forward upon his face. ‘ 

Several men rushed to his assistance, and 
upon turning him over, they found him insen- 
sible. 

He was carried into the reading-room of the 
hotel, and a physician sent for. 

A cry of horror burst from the lips of the 
by-standers when the youth’s vest was removed, 
and disclosed his linen stained with fresh blood. 


‘“He has received a knife-thrust,’’ said the 
doctor, and he ordered the young man to be re- 
moved to a room and put to bed. 

In the meantime the news of the attempted 
assassination spread, and a captain of police, 
accompanied by two detectives, arrived. 

An investigation made in the presence of the 
police officers showed that the wound was a stab 
evidently made with a long stiletto. 

After the patient had been made compara- 
tively comfortable, the captain of the police 
commenced to make inquiries concerning the 
tragic occurrence. 

‘* Who stabbed you?”’ asked the officer. 

The wounded youth, who was perfectly con 
scious, answered: 

‘““T do not know.”’ 

‘* How long had you been standing where you 
were when you received the cut?’’ 

‘* About fifteen minutes.” 

‘“And in that time you did not notice any 
one near you whom you could suspect as hav- 
ing a motive to injure you?”’ 

°* No, sir..”’ 

After a short time the police officers retired, 
and the youth was left alone with the surgeon. 

The detectives did not leave the hotel, how- 
ever, Without making some pertinent inquiries 
of several parties who had been standing near 
when the mysterious blow was struck. 

None of the latter had seen the thrust made, 
nor had any of them noticed any one standing 
near when the youth fell. 

Strangely enough, also, not a soul had ob- 
served any one fleeing away. 

When the officers became satisfied that these 
last witnesses were strangers to the wounded 
man, they were compelled to admit that there 
was something mysterious about the affair, 
after all. 

In the meantime the youth added to the mys- 
tery by refusing to reveal his name. 

When the surgeon asked him if he wished to 
send for friends or relatives, he emphatically 
answered, ‘‘ No!’’ 

‘‘Ts my wound fatal?’’ he inquired with per- 
fect coolness. 

‘1 can not tell,’’ answered the doctor. 

‘Will you hand me paper and pen and ink?’’ 


ob 


Writing materials were provided, when he 
wrote with great difficulty—wrote and sealed 
two notes. 

One he handed to the doctor, and said: 

“‘ Should I be overtaken with delirium, and 
‘all hope of my recovery be past, you will please 
‘mail that letter; should I recover you will re- 
turn it to me.”’ 

‘* T will do as you request, 

‘The youth then handed the surgeon a second 
note, saying: 

“Will you be kind enough to see that this 
one is mailed to-morrow?” . 

The doctor assented. 

The youth was silent for a moment, but at 
Jength he said: 

‘You must hire a nurse for me, and I will 
give a name, which only you must know isa 
false one.” 

‘* Why do you find it necessary to give a false 
name?’ 

‘“ Mv reasons are my own; I choose to give 
no explanations,’’ was the impatient answer. 

The doetor succeeded in getting the following 
explanation as his excuse for giving a false 
name: 

“This affair will appear in the papers; by 
giving a false name my friends will never sus- 
pect. that I am the victim; and there are many 
reasons why I do not wish them to, that’s all.”’ 

“Then you have friends?’’ 

‘* ‘Yes, sir.”’ 

** Will you not be missed ?’’ 

“Why I will not be missed at present must 
remain my secret; and now, doctor, I must ask 
one more favor of you; you must act as my 
banker for the present.’’ 

‘‘ If you wish it, I will act as you desire.’’ 

‘You will find five thousand dollars ina 
wallet in the inner pocket of te coat; you will 
find other money in my smaller pocket-book. 
Please take care of them, and also of my watch 
and diamonds.’”’ 

The doctor did as directed, when his patient 
said: 

‘Will you be kind enough to step down to 
the office of the hotel and pay my bill in ad- 
vance, and please give them to understand that 
you will settle all claims as they become due?’’ 

The conversation was interrupted just at this 
moment by the entrance of a young man from 
the chief detective’s office. 

He was about thirty, of a strong and muscu- 
lar frame. 

The doctor took advantage of the detective’s 
entrance to leave for awhile, promising to re- 
turn in due time. 

The wounded man and the detective con- 
versed until the doctor’s return, when the officer 
took his leave, promising to call again in the 
morning. 

The doctor brought a nurse, and also an- 
nounced his intention of remaining with the pa- 
tient for the night himself. 

We will state that the young man and his 
companion, earlier on the day of the tragedy, 
after walking up and down the Fifth Avenue, 
finally separated at the corner of Thirty-fifth 
Street; he making his way to the hotel, where 
he was wounded, while the young lady entered 
an elegant brown stone house on the adjoining 
square, 

As she turned to glance around before pass- 
ing through the open door-way, her eyes fell 
upon the figure of a man on the opposite side of 
the street. 

Instantly upon beholding the glance of the 
stranger fixed upon her, she exclaimed, in a ter- 
rified manner: 

‘“* Heavens! there’s that fellow with the hor- 
rid eyes again!”’ 

The stranger was of medium height. possess- 
ing a slender, yet graceful person, a dark, tawny 
complexion, regular features, and eyes of ex- 
traordinary blackness and brilliancy. 

His strange, penetrating gaze would have 
frightened a stronger person than a delicately 
reared girl, | 

Lucy Palmedo was the only daughter of a 
millionaire widower. 

The latter was an eccentric man who had 
spent unlimited sums on his child’s education. 

All the advantages of the richest princess were 
hers, save the one most coveted gift to a girl of 
her years; and that was the privilege to recipro- 

cate the love of a noble youth with whom she 
had been accidentally associated for a few brief 
weeks. 

An eccentric notion of her father’s had ‘driven 
her to clandestine meetings. 

On the evening of the same day when the oc- 
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was the answer. | 


currences we have described transpired, Lucy 
was sitting in her own room, her eyes beaming 
with happiness, and every feature expressive of 
a merry joyousness, when a letter was handed 
to her. 

As she read the missive, her countenance 
changed, and the merry, gladsome look upon 
her lovely face was succeeded by an anxious 
expression, 

The note was the same which the wounded 
youth had given the doctor to mail. 

The latter, acting on his own authority, had 
dispatched the note by a servant to the proper 
address at once. 

The missive contained but a few brief lines, 
which ran as follows: 


‘‘T must start to-night for Baltimore. I may 
be gone weeks. If you do not hear from me, 
you must not be unhappy, as, when I return, I 
will have a satisfactory excuse for not com- 
municating with you. Do not think that you 
are the victim of a mere freak, but trust me to 
furnish in person, at a future day, the explana- 
tion which I dare not commit to paper. Oh! 
dear love, ever praying for the hour when 
neither of us will have any secrets, and when 
all our acts shall be open and approved ina 
love as pure as we bear each other, I remain 
yours in haste, 

*** PRANK,”’ 


came impressed upon her mind, the smile re- 
turned to the young lady’s face, and, with fold- 
ed hands, she sat in a pleasant reverie. 

The girl finally aroused from her reverie, and 
rising from her seat, left the room. 

A moment after her departure, a strange be- 
ing stepped forth from behind some heavy dra- 
peries which hung before an alcove, and moved 
with noiseless tread about the room. 

This figure was strangely robed. 

The small head was covered by a red fez cap, 
a loosely fitting tunic was worn next the body, 
and a mantle of scarlet cloth was drawn over 
all, fastened with a girdle studded with glitter- 
ing stones. 

The dark face of the strange being was art- 


| 
After a moment, as the concluding lines ; 


| istically painted so that the features were dis- 


guised. 

Stepping before the mirror, the odd-looking 
object surveyed himself a moment, and then, 
drawing from the folds of his scarlet mantle a | 
glittering poniard, he fixed his fierce eyes upon 
the polished blade, while the changing gleams 
in his cobra-like eyes became perfectly fiendish. | 

Two hours passed, and during that time the | 
figure clad in the Oriental costume moved rest- | 
lessly to and fro across the room. | 

At length the sound of merry laughter was | 
heard. 

The strange being leaned his head forward 
and listened. 

An instant later he darted behind the dra- 
peries from whence he had first emerged, and 
the door opened, and two young girls came trip- 
ping into the room. 

One of them was Lucy, and the other was a 
hardly less beautiful girl of about the same age. 

Little did they dream that behind the dra- 
peries lay concealed a listener, holding in his 
nervous grasp the murderous poniard which he 
had displayed when standing befor; the mirror | 
a few moments before. 

Quickly sped the moments, and soon the two 
giris were ready to retire. 

The gas was lowered until but the smallest 
jet of flame cast but a dim light around the | 
room. 

Beside the heavily carved bedstead both 
dropped upon their knees, and the closing sup- 
plications of another day were uttered, and then 
the lovely faces were buried in the snowy pil- 
lows, asa tender “‘ good-night!’’ was exchanged. 
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Aw hour passed. 

The French clock upon the mantel in low, 
silver tones repeated the hour, when from he- 
hind the draperies was protruded the head cov- 
ered by the fez cap. 

An instant later the strange object stepped 
forth. 

No human eye was upon him, as with stealthy 
step he crossed the room and stood beside the bed. 

Well had he detected his victim, as it was 
toward the side where Lucy slept that he ap- 
proached. 


THE DETECTIVE. 


He raised aloft the glittering knife which 
gleamed coldly in the dim rays of light. 

An instant it was poised in the air, when 
suddenly the stillness was broken by a strange, 
startling sound. 

The loud, quick, nervous bark of « dog was 
heard, followed by impatient scratches upon the 
room door, 

With a scream both girls sprung from their 
pillows, and the room rang with shrill, terrified 
screams, 

As Lucy leaped from thé bed, she beheld a 
dark, shadowy object standing upon the center 
of the room floor. | 

In the excitement of the moment, impelled by 
courage for which she could not afterward ac- 
count, she sprung toward the strange figure to 
seize hold of it. 

Like a dissolving shadow it fled from her, 
and to the girl’s horror and amazement disap- 
peared with a noiseless plunge through the win- 
dow. 

The next moment voices were hezrd at the 
room door. 

A voice which Lucey recognized as her fa- 
ther’s called for admittance. 

She staggered across the room and opened the 
door. , 

As she did so a favorite pet terrier leaped 
into the room, and springing toward the win- 
dow through which the strange apparition had 
disappeared, commenced to bark in a most vo- 
ciferous manner. 

The dog was an intelligent little animal, and 
it went Straight toward the window. 

Lucy’s father was quick to observe this move- 
ment, but for the moment paid attention to an- 
other matter. 

Mr. Palmedo was a cool, brave man, and he 
at once set about soothing and calming the 
affrighted girls, before asking what had occurred. 

At length he asked: 

‘* What frightened you, my dears?’ 

‘There was aman in the room!’’ answered 
his daughter. 

‘“ And where did he retreat to, my child?’’ 

‘“‘ He flew through the window.”’ 

The father laughed as he said: 

“You have been dreaming, my daughter; 
that window is forty feet from the ground.”’ 

‘““See!’’ exclaimed Lucy, ‘‘the window is 
still open, and it was closed when we retired. ”’ 

“You may think it was clesed, but it must 
have been open.”’ 

The father stepped toward the window, when 
acry from his daughter caused him to glance 
toward her. 

Upon turning, Mr. Palmedo saw Lucy stand- 
ing beside the bed with startled eyes, and in her 
hand she held a poniard, the handle of which 
glittered with diamonds, 

The father sprung toward her. 

“Where did you find that werpon?’’ he 
asked, for the first time exhibiting tokens of 
real alarm. | 

“I found it right here beside the bed,’’ an- 
swered the girl, adding: ‘‘ Papa, this murder- 
ous knife is not the product of a dream,”’ 

The father directed the two girls to go to an 
adjoining room. | 

In the meantime a male servant had arrived, 
and was standing without the door. 

The millionaire sent the man down to his own 
room to secure a brace of pistols. 

When the servant returned the master of the 
house closed and locked the room door, and 
also lowered the window. 

Placing a cocked pistol in the hands of the 
servant, and retaining one ready for instant use 
himself, Mr. Palmedo commenced a thorough 
search of the room. 

Every closet, nook, and corner, and every 
recess behind every piece of furniture in the 
room was thoroughly examined, without find- 
ing any person. 

The servant, who was a brave Irishman, and 
had been in Mr. Palmedo’s service from his boy- 
hood, assisted his master in the search, and after 
every possible hiding place had been examined, 
said: 

‘* Begorra, it must have been a shadow, sir, 
for no mortal man could have got out of this 
room.”’ 

“‘Tcan not possibly see how he could, Mar- 
key; and yet some one must have been in this 
room, and he must have got out of it; and as so 
much of my daughter’s story has been con- 
firmed, we must conclude that the intruder 
certainly did leave by the window.”’ 

‘“* Begorra, thin, sir, we must find his body 
below in the area-way, as there are neither 
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water-leaders or lintels by which he could have 
ket himself to the ground, unless he had wings 
like a pigeon.’’ 

‘‘ You remain in this room, and I will go down 
and examine in the area way,”’ said Mr, Pal- 
medo. 

The master of the house made a thorough 
examination below-stairs, but not the least sign 
could he discover. 

An ascent to the roof also failed to discover 
anything. | 

farkey remained in the room overnight, and 
upon the following day a detective was sent for. 

The latter chanced to be the same young 
officer who had been detailed to work up the 
mysterious stabbing of the youth who lay suffer- 
ing upon his bed in the hotel. 

Mr. Palmedo and the detective entered the 
room where the singular incident had transpired. 

The officer made a thorough examination after 
having listened to the story of the adventure. 

At length he said: 

‘‘T am of the opinion, sir, that there is no 
case here for investigation; your daughter must 
have been dreaming.”’ 

Mr. Palmedo had said nothing about the 
finding of the knife; he now remarked: 

‘‘T held the same opinion until this weapon 
was found lying beside the bedstead.”’ 

The moment the detectives eyes fell upon the 
poniard a complete change came over his coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘There is reality in this,’’ he said, and at 
once asked to be shown to the scuttle-way lead- 
ing to the roof of the house. 

Once upon the roof the officer proceeded to a 
point of stone cornice directly overhanging the 
window from which the assassin was supposed 
to have jumped. 

He made a thorough examination, and. to 
judge by his countenance he found the clews he 
was in search of, and his theory was confirmed. 

When he returned below-stairs he was ques- 
tioned by Mr. Palmedo. | 

‘‘T have formed atheory,’’ said the officer, 
adding: ‘‘I can not explain my conclusions at 
present, but I will demonstrate them in time; 
and in the meantime, sir, nail down the win- 
dows of the room in which your daughter may 
sleep; never let her remain alone at night, and 
keep a constant watchfulness over her until 
such time as we feel it. safe to order differently.”’ 

‘“Why, what do you mean, sir?’’ asked the 
father, in an agitated manner. 

‘** We have evidence that her life has been at 
tempted.”’ 

ie 5 ts 

‘“ Well, it is best to be on the safe side until 
the mystery is explained; be the assassin a 
shaiow or any other strange being, we know 
that by this weapon he i3 dangerous, and means 
murder." 

‘“Why should my daughter, an innocent 
child, have a mysterious foe?’’ 

‘* That is a question,’’ said the detective, with 
a significant smile, ‘‘ which you should be more 
able to answer than myself.”’ 

-“ But it is not possible that she should have 
an enemy in the world!’ 

‘* But may you not have some secret foe who 
would strike you through your daughter?”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue detective identified in his own mind the 
assassin who had attempted the young man’s 
life, and who had stolen into Lucy Palmedo’s 
room as one and the same. 

Addressing Mr. Palmedo, he said: 

‘I think, sir. that within a few days I can 
solve this mystery.”’ 

‘* Have you any theory?’’ 

‘‘ Well, certain circumstances indicate that 
your daughter may be the object on which 
some insane person wishes to wreak an insane 
vengeance. Again it may prove that she has 
been mistaken for some one else; the fact that 
the assassin did not finally carry out his mur- 
derous intention, would lead me to believe that 
he discovered his mistake in time; at any rate 
you must say nothing about the affair, and I 
will pledge my life to clear up the mystery.’’ 

After some further words of caltion the de- 
tective left. 

Later in the day he entered once more into 
the presence of the wounded man. 

The officer had won the youth’s confidence, 
and had succeeded, under a pledge of secrecy, 
in learning his true name. 

Franklin Midgely was the only son of a 
wealthy Southern family, who at the time of 
which we are writing, resided in Baltimore. 


HAMUD, THE DETECTIVE 
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Frank and Lucy Palmedo had met earlier in 
the summer at a well-known fashionable sum- 
mer resort. 

Their meeting and subsequent acquaintance 
had happened under the most romantic circum- 
stances. 

The youth had succeeded in winning the 
young lady’s love. only to learn at the same 
time that he could not become an open suitor, 
owing to her father’s eccentric ideas. 

It was thus matters stood when the startling 
incidents with which we have opened our nar- 
rative transpired. 

The detective had daily interviews with 
Frank Midgely, and succeeded in confirming 
his theories concerning the double attempt at 
murder. 

The officer had also settled in his own mind 
concerning the relations existing between Frank 
and Lucy. 

This discovery opened the way for a motove 
for both assassinations. 

Another fact the detective learned, and that 
was that the two intended victims knew nothing 
of the person or motive of the shadow-like assas- 
sin. 

The wound which Frank had received did 
not prove to be as bad as was first supposed, and 
under the skillful treatment of the doctor he 
improved rapidly. 

In two weeks from the day he had received 
the stab he was able to be about. 

Another week passed, and Frank was able to 
leave his bed and room. 

The mysterious occurrence which had tran- 
spired in the millionaire’s mansion had not be- 
come public, and for reasons of his own the de- 
tective bad not seen fit to disclose the facts. 

One day Frank was sitting in the reading- 
room of the hotel. Turning around, he saw the 
fixed glance of a pair of eyes fastened upon him- 
self. 

Thinking it was but a momentary interest 
which had called down the stranger’s fixed 
glance, Frank turned away. 
~ Upon looking up again he saw that the inso- 
lent stranger was still gazing at him, 

Frank felt his blood boil with indignation, as 
he said: 

‘“* Are you seeking to insult me?’’ 

The dark-faced fellow nodded affirmatively, 
but did not deign to speak. 

Frank drew a glove from his pocket, and 
seizing it by the fingers he struck the man who 
had insulted him a smart blow on the cheek. 

The stranger did not resist the blow on the 
spot, although his face assumed a threatening 
aspect. 

Arising from his seat, he drew a card from 
his pocket, and with a rising color in his face, 
tendered the card to Frank. 

The latter understood well the significance of 
this movement, and taking one of his own 
cards, he gave it to the man in return. 

The dark-faced man glanced at the card he 
had received, and an exclamation in a strange 
tongue burst from his lips. 

Frank stood and watched the fellow, expect- 
ing every moment to see the air cut witha 
treacherously drawn weapon. 

Had Frank Midgely calculated that the stran- 
ger would assault him, he was doomed to disap- 
pointment.. 

Instead of drawing a weapon, or attempting 
to prolong the quarrel at that moment, the man 
merely raised his hat in a polite manner, and 
turning on his heel,-moved away. 

As coolly as though nothing more serious 
than the polite exchange of courtesies had en- 
sued, Frank resumed his seat. 

Glancing at the card, he read the name: 

‘* Hamud.”’ 

There was nothing else. 

Frank had been bred ina section of the ‘coun- 
try where the code is recognized. 

The question now arose who should he select 
to act for him? 

His mind reverted to the detective. 

The latter was undoubtedly a man of cour- 
age, and despite his having been a policeman, 
was also a gentleman. 

- That same afternoon he received two callers. 

The first to come was the detective. 

Our hero had but just time to relate the 
strange incidents of the morning, when a sec- 
ond gentleman was shown into his room. 

The latter was a foreigner with a peculiar cast 
of countenance. 

He brought a letter from the French consul. 

His business was quickly made known. 

He came as the bearer of a challenge from 
one M. Hamud, who had been grossly insulted. 
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The letter from the French consul was mere- 
ly acertificte to the effect that Captain Aldema 
was a gentleman, and entitled to recognition as 
such. 

The interview was brief, and distinguished by 
those mock courtesies characteristic of such 
meetings. 

As Frank recognized the code he saw no 
reason to decline fighting, although satisfied that 
the quarrel had been forced upon him with a 
purpose. 

At the hour named, Walton Sprague met 
Captain Aldema and listened to a proposition to 
fight une of the strangest duels which could 
possibly occur. 

In the first place, it was stipulated that the 
duel should take place at midnight. 

The location was to be a point on the Coney 
Island beach, midway between the railroad ter- 
minus and Rockaway. 

The contestants were each to be supplied 
with a pair of pistols containing six charges 
each, and after the first shot, were to advance 
and blaze away until every barrel of the four 
pistols should be emptied, unless one or the 
other should be killed in the meantime. 

The reason stated for the choice of time an 
place was that the hour was one when there 
would be no stragglers around, and the con- 
stant roll of the surf would deaden the report of 
the quick discharges : 

Another strange condition was, that all pre- 
liminaries should be settled between the sec- 
onds before the meeting on the ground where 
the duel was to take place, and that upon the 
arrival at the place of meeting, not a word was 
to be allowed between either principals or sec- 
onds. 

Another strange condition was that no one 
but the principals and one second each should 
know aught of the affair, and no doctor or any 
other party was to be present, 

The principals and seconds were to be bound 
by solemn oaths not to reveal each other's 
names, either before or after the duel, under 
any circumstances whatever. 

‘Again, in case of the death of either of the 
principals, the body of the dead was, to be dis- 
posed of, in the presence of the winning side, 
by measures which were as follows: rs 

The challenging party were to have a boat 
near by, provided with shot-bags and other ar- 
ticles of heavy weight; the dead was to be 
placed in a sack, and rowed out far from shore, 
and, with weights attached, sunk in the.ocean. 

Another repulsive and barbarous condition 
was, that there was to be no interference on the 
part of the seconds until one of the combatants 
was killed, or until the twenty-four shots had 
been fired. : 

The serious wounding of either of the princi- 
pals was not to be a sufficient excuse for the 
stopping of the duel, unless the more fortunate 
should wish to desist; but in the event of either 
wishing to discharge the last fatal shot, under 
any circumstances he was to be permitted to do 
so. 
All of these conditions were to be ratified by 
solemn oaths between all the parties. 

The detective did not dream for a moment 
that Frank Midgely would pay the least atten- 
tion to the conditions, so it was with a smiling 
face that he related the result of the interview. 

To his astonishment, Frank made the remark 
in the coolest manner: 

‘“The gentlemen have suited me exactly; if 
I had laid down the conditions myself, I could 
not have been better pleased.”’ 

‘But I will not permit you to be a party to 
any such horrible scheme of butchery.”’ 

“Then you can not act as my friend in this 
matter; I will get. some one who is less fastid- 
ious.” 

‘You forget that I am an officer,’’ said the 
detective, ‘‘and that I can stop such an ar- 
rangement under any circumstances.’ 

Frank Midgely turned and fixed his eyes 
upon the detective. 

His countenance assumed an expression of 
contempt, and there was a bitter sarcasm in his 
tones, when he said: 

“You have a right to withdraw from this 
affair if you consider the terms barbarous, but 
you have no right to use your knowledge as an 
officer after havingobtained it as a friend !”’ 

‘‘T only spoke in your own interest,’ said 
the detective. | 

‘‘Tt is to my interest to fight this duel.”’ 

‘* Why should you fight him at all?”’ 

‘* Because I wish to kill him.’’ 

‘* Can I ask you to explain why?’’ 

‘‘T must give my confidence to the person 


who is to act as my friend. I fear an officer 
has too much of it already.”’ 
‘Have you not forgiven me my rash re- 
Tmark?”’ 
‘* T will forgive you,’ 
‘hearty manner. 
“Then you must not allude to it again.”’ 
‘*T will not; but answer me, will you with- 
‘<lraw from this affair?’’ 
“* fF will not withdraw, but with your per- 
>mission I should like to insist that some of the 
‘conditions should be modified. ’’ 
‘‘T do not wish them modified; they suit me 
exactly. I will prove that fellow’s executioner.”’ 
the de- 


answered Frank, in a 


‘“Did you ever meet him before?’ 
tective ventured to ask. 

‘* You must not ask me any questions. [can 
only say that as a man of caution I have no 
right to avoid any honorable means of removing 
him from my path.”’ | 

‘‘ You must excuse me for two-hours!’’ sud- 
«lenly exclaimed the detective, and he left the 
presence of the youth wLo appeared so anxious 
to be butchered. 

One hour from the time Walton Sprague had 
parted from Frank Midgely, his resignation was 

‘an the hands of the police department. 
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) CHAPTER IV. 


WALTON SPRAGUE was an honorable man. 
Promptly at the expiration of the two hours 

he again presented himself to his new friend. 
His first exclamation was—‘' Now I am pre- 

‘pared to serve you to the best of my ubility.”’ 

** What countrymen are these fellows with 
whom I have this quarrel?’ asked Frank 
Midgely. .. 

‘“" Purks or Arabs, I guess.’’ 

‘* Well, we will afford one of them the honor 
of an American funeral!’ said Frank, in a 
strange, heartless sort of manner. 

That same afternoon the detective had a sec- 
ond meeting with the villainous faced captain, 
and the bloody terms for the fight were ratified. 

On the Coney Island beach, far to the east- 
ward of the several railroad termini, is a barren 

» stretch of sand. 

A little bar or cape extends out into the sea at 
low tide, which at the flood is covered by lash- 
ing waves. 

About half an hour before midnight, and with 
the light of a full moon, two figures might have 
been seen floundering through the loose sand 
toward the wave-deserted bar. 

“ This is pretty tough walking, Frank,’’ ob- 
served one of the men, addressing his.companion. 

‘‘ Yes, especially in my present weak state.’’ 

A few. moments later the two men who had 


Frank glanced up the beach, and, pointing to- 
ward the sand-bar, said: 

‘**That must be the place where we are to 
ameet this Monsicur Hamud-and his friend?’’ 

“That is the point,’ answered Walton 
Sprague, and, as he spoke, he glanced at the 
full face of his companion. 

He saw no look there which betrayed the 
“east fear. 

The handsome pale features were rigid in 
their calmness, and the bluc cyes gleamed with 

», cold, steady glance. 

‘“T see nothing of them,” remarked the de- 
tective, as they approached the selected place. 

‘‘ Oh, that murderous villain will appear like 
, shadow at the proper moment!’’ answered 
Frank. : 

This remark caused the detective to give a 
start as an idea flashed across his mind, and he 

exclaimed: 

‘“‘{ think you have betrayed your motive for 
heing so anxious to meet this man and kill him!’ 

‘* ‘Well, what do you suspect?’’ asked Frank, 
in a careless tone. 

‘© You believe him to be the silent, treacher- 
ous assassin who attempted your life by giving 
you that stab a few weeks ago?”’ 

“‘T never met Hamud until the time we had 
our singular quarrel.’’ 

During this conversation the two men arrived 
at the place where, as néaras they could de 
termine, they werc to meet the other two men. 

Presently Frank Midgely drew out his watch, 
and striking a match, saw that it was just three 
aainutes of twelve o’clock. 

He turned to his companion and remarked : 

‘* It is time for them te be here.’’ 

Turning about at the same rioment, a shadow 


-HAMUD, 


line of water, reached the beach and found the 
walking much easier. 
As they came to a halt for a moment to rest. 


THE DETECTIVE 


lengthened beside him, and upon turning fully 
around, he saw his antagonist and his companion. 

Walton Sprague saw the two men at the same 
moment, and involuntarily exclaimed: | 

‘‘ By George! you told the truth! they did 
appear like two shadows !”’ 

Forgetting for an instant the terms of the 
duel, the detective advanced to speak to M. 
Aldema, but the latter waved him back. 

Walton Sprague recollected himself and came 
to a halt. 

M. Aldema had reserved the right, among 
other advantages, to give the signal to fire. 

Little did the detective dream that in conced- 
ing this right he was favoring two assassins in 
their cunning design to murder an unsuspecting 
man, under a show of honorable combat. 

The mysterious Hamud did not approach any- 
where near where Frank and Walton stood, nor 
did he once face toward them. 

M. Aldema proceeded to pace off the stipulated 
distance, and planted a mark at each point. 

Having concluded his task of measuring the 
distance, he went to his principal, and led him 
to one of the indicated points. 

Frank did not wait to be Jed to his position, 
but walked straight to the opposite point, and 
stood erect and calm. 

Walton Sprague stepped beside Frank, and 
whispered in a low voice: 

‘* Watch well the signal; an idea of treachery 
has just flashed across my mind!”’ 

‘‘T have been prepared for treachery all 
along,’” was the reply. 

The signal agreed upon was the calling of the 
words, one, two, three; the combatants to fire 
at the word three. 

After a few moments Aldema said: 

‘* Are you ready, gentlemen?”’ 

‘* Are you all ready, Frank?’’ asked the de- 
tective, addressing his principal. 

‘* Tam!’ was the calm reply. 

‘‘ We are ready, gentlemen!’’ called Walton 
Sprague, and he stepped to one side to allow 
the bloody battle to proceed. 

An instant’s silence followed, then came with 
deliberate distinctness the word one! followed 
after an interval as agreed by the signal two / 

Walton Sprague had his eyes fixed on M. 
Hamud and his second. 

Despite the darkness, the detective noticed a 
signal passing between the two men which was 
immediately followed by the final word three / 
and the revort of a pistol. 

Walton Sprague’s hand was quickly clapped 
upon the butt of his pistol. 

He had keen eyes and keener ears, and had 
detected the subtle fraud when it was too late to 
interfere. 

Hamud's pistol was discharged 


just one- 
been walking on a straight linc toward the white | third of a-second ahead of the utterance of the 


final signal; and in that. brief space of time a 
foul murder might have been committed. 

A thrilling scene followed. The intended 
treachery had failed its purpose. 

Instead of falling a victim to the intended 
plot, Frank Midgely was uninjured; and almost 
at the same moment his own pistol flashed with 
Hamud’s. 

The battle commenced in real earnest. 
Neither of the combatants were injured by the 
first shot, and according to the agreement they 
instantly advanced toward each other firing as 
they advanced. ; 

Walton Sprague paid no attention to the two 
principals. He knew now that treachery and 
murder was intended, and he kept his eye fast- 
ened upon Captain Aldema. 

In a moment his caution was justified. He 
saw that individual draw a pistol. 

In the same instant, despite the darkness, the 
detective saw the traitor raise and level it. 

The aim was at Frank Midgely. 

Walton Sprague was just the man for such an 
emergency, and the moment had now come for 
him to act. 

The two principals were blazing away at each 
cther rapidly, when a third flash illuminated the 
surrounding darkness, and a third report broke 
the stillness. 

The last flash had belched from Walton 
Sprague’s pistol, and his aim had been at Cap- 
tain Aldema. 

His suspicions were instantly confirmed. as 
almost simultaneously with the report of the 
detective’s weapon came a fourth from Captain 
Aldema. 

The whole scene which we have described, 
transpired in less than a minute. 

Suddenly, a fresh sign of treachery was dis- 
closed. 

A fifth person appeared upon the field. 


The latter was armed, and commenced bilaz- 
ing away. 

Just as he appeared upon the scene, Hamud 
fell upon-his face in the wet sand, without ut- 
tering a cry or groan. 

Still the fight continued, and the combatants, 
four of whom still remained, advanced closer 
and closer to each other. 

Suddenly Captain Aldema went down. 

He, too, failed to utter a groan or a cry. 

The third man-seeing both of his companions 
down, took to his heels and disappeared, and 
the fearful fight so strangely begun and ended 
was over. 

Walton Sprague rushed up to Frank Midgely 
and asked: 

‘Are you hit?” 

““No!”’ was the firm reply. 

se No. >? 

‘““Thank Heaven!’ ejaculated Frank, ‘‘ we 
have been preserved through a foul conspiracy 
and intended murder!”’ 

‘Treachery, treachery, from first to last!’’ 
said the detective. . 

Frank and the detective advanced to where 
Hamud lay. 

The latter dropped upon his knee and placed 
his hand over the man’s heart. 

‘*'You have settled him, Frank,’’ he said- 
‘“he is as dead as a door-nail!’’ 

They advanced to the body of the captain. 

An instant’s examination proved that he was 
dead also. 

‘““We have anticipated the hangman!’’ said 
the detective. ‘‘ Those men intended murder 
from the first!’ 

‘‘Tt is evident,’ said Frank, in a musing 
tone, ‘‘ that there has been a concerted plan to 
murder me.’’ 

‘* And can you not form the least suspicion 
ae strange .men wished to take your 
life?”’ 

‘“*T can not.”’ 

** Well, then, it must be that you are impli- 


“* Are you?”’ 


cated through the Palmedo family.’’ 


Frank Midgely uttered an exclamation § of 
astonishment, and asked: 

“What do you know about the Palmedo 
family?’’ 
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‘* How all?” 

‘‘T will tell you at some other time; the 
question is, what are we to do with these two 
bodies ?”’ 

‘Were they not to have a boat somewhere 
handy around here to use to bury us ?”’ 

‘‘ By George, you are right! We must look 
for that boat.”’ 

There was a small inlet running in from the 
ocean on the other side of the cave where the 
fearful combat had taken place. 

Toward this inlet the two men proceeded, 
satisfied that if there was a boat they would 
find it there. 

The men proceeded a few steps and walked 
along the sandy shore of the inlet. 

Suddenly Frank espied a dark object floating 
on the water, and exclaimed: 

** What is that?’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘TrHat is a boat, if the court knows itself,” 
answered the detective. 

As the officer spoke, he observed a dark form ~ 
crawling away through the darkness, and with 
the remark: ‘‘ What is that?’’ he darted for- 
ward. 

The dark object moving over the sands 
proved to be the figure of a man, who, perceiv- 
ing that he was being pursued, took to his heels. 

The detective did not follow him far. 

Returning to Frank, he found the latter haul- 
ing in the anchor line of a skiff. 

ragging the ‘skiff -up onthe shore, the de- 
tective commenced to examine its contents. 

The latter were suggestive enough, and as 
the otticer held up to view two shotted sacks, 
he remarked : 

‘« These were to -have been our winding-sheets; 
but I think now they will serve as shrouds for 
the two assassins who would have murdered 
us.”’ 

‘‘We have not much time to spare,’’ said 
Frank, ‘‘ or daylight will find us with these 
dead men on our hands.”’ 

‘* You stand here and watch the boat, while I 
go and bring one of the bodies.”’ 

Walton Sprague was a strong, muscular man, 
and taking the form of Hamud, which was just 
stiffening in death, he bore it to the boat... It 
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was a ghastly business, but circumstances had | 


forced it upon him, 
After depositing the body of Hamud, the de- 
tective returned and secured the other body. 


The detective was very matter-of-fact about | 


all of his movements. He proceeded at once to 
draw the two shotted sacks over the bodies. 

When the two bodies were securely tied in 
the sacks, they were placed in the boat, and 
Walton Sprague took the oars with the remark: 

‘“This terrible business will soon be com- 
pleted now.”’ | 

The boat proved to be a stanch little craft, 
and the detective was a strong rower. Owing 
to the fact that they.shot out from the inlet, 
they did not encounter much more than a heavy 
swell, and fortunately were not called upon to 
-encounter any formidable breakers. 

Walton Sprague kept straight ahead until he 
was fully a mile from shore. 

‘‘Shall we not unload now?’’ asked Frank, 
in a hoarse voice. 

‘‘ No; we will return to the city in this boat, 
and will not cast the sacks into the sea until we 
get around the point.”’ 

Few more words were passed. 

Walton Sprague strained steadily at his oars, 
and: Frank sat wet-and grim in the stern, with 
his eyes fixed upon the two sacks, with their 
ghastly contents. 

Our hero’s mind was busy trying to solve the 
strange mystery of the motive of these men who 
had sought his life. 

Addressing Walton Sprague, Frank said: 

‘You were to tell me how -you came to 
know of my acquaintance with Lucy Pal- 
medo?”’ 

The detective related the exciting story of 
Lucy’s adventure wilh the strange assassin, who 
had disappeared through the window like a 
shadow. 

Frank was thunder-struck. 

The idea came across his mind that possibly 
the double murder was prompted by some en- 
mity toward the Palmedo family,‘and that he 
“was an object of hate only through his connec- 
tion with Lucy. 

Mr. Palmedo was not an American, and Lucy 
had admitted that, although she knew that her 
mother was an American lady, she really did 
not know what countryman her father was, as, 
for some strange reason, he would never tell, 


‘not even his own child. 


The two men were discussing the matter when 
Frank suddenly exclaimed: 

‘Heavens! Walton, there’s a schooner bear- 
jing down upon us!”’ 

The detective looked in the direction indica- 
‘ted, and there, sure enough, he saw the outlines 
of a vessel looming through the gloom. 

‘“* We have not been hailed; may be they have 
mot seen us!’’ he exclaimed, and dropping his 
oars he threw the two sacks, one after the other, 
into the water. 

They had been well shotted, and they quickly 
‘sunk beneath the waves. 

An instant later a hail came from the 
schooner. 

The lookout had discovered the boat, and 
had seen the sacks tossed overboard. | | 

Walton Sprague made no reply to the hail. 

He feared that he had been seen, and seizing 
his oars, he headed the skiff toward the shore 
and pulled vigorously. 

The schooner was under full sail, and before 
she could have been brought to in the thick 
darkness, the boat could steal out of sight. 

Within two hundred yards the large vessel 


flew past. 


‘“By George!” exclaimed the detective, 
““that was a narrow chance! that was bad freight 
to have been caught with in our possession.’’ 

Steadily he pulled, and in the excitement of 
the moment failed to change his course. 

He had been much nearer to the shore than he 
had supposed, and in a moment the little boat 
~was lifted high on a foam-crested: breaker. 

‘“ Heavens! We are among the breakers!’ 

In the surprise of the moment the oarsman 
‘rested upon his cars just for a second, when a 
second breaker caught the skiff and whirled her 
around broadside. 

An instant later the boat filled and sunk, and 
the two men were struggling in the water. 

Quicker than thought they drifted from each 
-Other’s view. 

Fortunately both were excellent swimmers. 

Walton Sprague would have tried to save 
Frank’s life at the risk of his own, but at that 
moment he had no choice. 

It would have been madness for him to have 


“<wum around in the darkness. enn : 


> 


Once, when lifted high on the crest of a wave, 
he called out ‘‘ Frank!”’ 

‘“ Ay! ay!’’ came the response from a dis- 
tance. 

The detective knew that if his companion was 
above water at that moment, that he must be a 
swimmer, and he set about making for the beach. 

A few moments later the detective’s feet 
struck bottom, .nd, all dripping, he waded to 
the beach. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


- His first thought, the moment he was safe 
beyond the lashing waters, was of his friend. 

He ran his eye up and down the beach. 

He could see no one, and no response came 
to his call. 

Suddenly his straining eyes rested upon an 
object rising upon the crest of a wave. 

In the dim light he was enabled to discern 
that it was a human form. 

It was almost certain death to venture once 
more amidst the breakers, yet the detective did 
not hesitate a moment, but dashed amidst the 
boiling waters. 

Manfully he breasted the lashing waves, when 
suddenly the floating body was dashed against 
him with great force. 

The brave man seized the form of his friend, 
and with the strength and endurance of a New- 
foundland dog, headed once more for the beach. 

Fortune favored him, and he _ speedily 
emerged from the waters a second time, bearing 
the body with him. 

Thrusting his hand in his Srinas pockets, 
he drew forth a brandy flask, and forcing 
Frank Midgely’s lips open, poured some of the 
liquor down his throat. 

There was a movement. Walton Sprague 
continued his exertions, and his patient soon 
opened his eyes and sighed. 

A short time elapsed, and Frank wes fully 
restored. 

‘“T owe my: life to you, brave man,”’ he said. 

‘‘Bah! don’t mention such things just now, 
my boy—but I tell you what we must do; dry 
our clothes and get away from here.’’ 

The officer selected a spot in a _ hollow be- 
tween rising sand-banks. 

He found plenty of dry driftwood, and hav- 
ing matches which had been preserved in a 
water-tight metal match-box, he soon succeeded 
in having a crackling, blazing fire. 

‘“We will have crumpled clothes, but dry 
ones, to go home in,’’ said he in a lively tone. 

The officer was an old hand at making the 
best of circumstances, and he set about tread- 
ing the beach for soft-shell clams. 

He was amply rewarded: and having secured 
a mess he roasted them in the embers, and the 
two men indulged in a hearty and nourishing 
breakfast while waiting for their clothes to dry. 

Daylight at length began to break. 

The rain had ceased to fall an hour before, 
and the prospect of a fine day was encouraging. 

At length in mussed but dry clothes, and 
with full stomachs, the two men staried for 
home. 

They speedily discovered that they had land- 
ed some five miles from the point where the 
terrible double duel had taken place. 

The officer knew the place well, and the 
several routes leading from it. 

He chose the road leading to Fort Hamilton. 

They reached Fort. Hamilton in time to take 
the first car for the city. 

Few of those hastening to the city to their 
daily labors, dreamed through what adventures 
their two fellow-passengers had passed. 

When they reached the city, they separated, 
promising to meet again later in the day. 

Frank Midgely went straight to his hotel, and 
to his bed. 

Early in the afternoon he arose and descended 
to the reading-room to await the coming of his 
friend. 

He had just seated himself when his glance 
fell’:‘upon a slender form, which appeared fa- 
miliar. | 

Frank’s face was pale, and his heart beat 
wildly as he moved around to look at the stran- 
ger’s face. 

One glance was sufficient. 

He was gazing upon the face and form of the 
mysterious Hamud. 

The latter looked at our hero in a cold, stony 
manner, as though he had never seen him before. 

Frank did not speak, but went.to his own 
apartment. | 


‘: Heavens!’’ was his ejaculation, ‘‘ am I bat- 
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tling with ashadow? Some unreal being from 
the lower depths?’”’ 

While still thinking upon the subject, he was 
aroused by the entrance of his friend, the de- 
tective. 

The latter at once observed the agonized look 
upon Frank’s face, and exclaimed in an anxious 
tone: 

“You are sick?”’ 

‘* T have seen a ghost !”’ 

Walton Sprague Jaughed and saia: 

‘‘Whose ghost have you seen—Monsieur 
Hamud’s?”’ 

66 Yes. a3 

‘*In this room, I suppose?’’ laughed the de- 
tective. 


‘* No, not in this room, but in the building, . 


down in the reading-room.”’ 

‘*No, no, Frank; the day has not-come for 
the sea to give up its dead; you have been 
dreaming!”’ 

‘* Come down-stairs with me, and I will show 
you whether I have been dreaming or not.’’ 

Walton Sprague hesitated a moment, but 
thinking that it might. be best to humor Frank, 
and knowing that the ghost would not be found, 


he followed his friend down-stairs. a 
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CHAPTER VII. ¢ 


THE two men entered the reading-room. 

Frank led the way directly to the chair 
where the mysterious Hamud had been sitting. 

The chair was vacant. : 

‘* He has gone!”’ he said. 

‘*'Yes,’’ whispered Walton Sprague; ‘‘I 
know he would be gone, because he was not 
sitting there.’’ 

Frank did not see fit to argue the question 
further, and the subject was changed by a 
strange remark which fell from the detective’s 
lips. | : 

The latter said: . 

‘‘T wish this matter was wholly settled; and 
I would make.an effort to be reinstated to my 
old position.”’ 

‘‘ Which old position?” 

‘* My position on the police force.’’ 

‘* Are you not on the force?”’ 

ce No.’’ 

‘* Why, how is that?’’ 

‘*T resigned.”’ 

‘“ When ?”’ ; 

‘* Day before yesterday.”’ | 

An idea flashed over our hero’s mind, and he 
asked : 

‘‘ How did you come to resign?”’ 

‘* As a matter of honor.”’ 

‘* Because as an officer you could not act as 
my friend in last night’s adventure?’’ exclaimed 
Frank. 

** Yes.” 

‘ And you made this sacrifice for me?”’ 

Walton Sprague colored as he said: 

‘‘Do not say that. I acted as I did of my 
own free choice.”’ 

‘‘T am rich enough to hire you to enter my 
service,’’ said Frank; ‘‘and I can afford to 
pay you just double the salary you received 
from the city.” 

‘‘ My dear sir, your enemy lies at the bottom 
of the sea; the mystery which you would un- 
ravel is hidden in that shotted sack. There is 
nothing left for me to do in your behalf. I 
speak from experience. ”’ 

‘‘ My shadow-like enemy still walks abroad! 
He is still upon my track! I saw him this 
morning! Whatever the mvstery was, it is 
greater now. I owe my life to you; you are a 
brave man, and have proved that you are to be 
trusted; you must enter my service, and as far 
as money is concerned I can make you rich, 
and still be a millionaire; in fact, I have a serv- 
ice for you to perform for me at once.”’ 

‘* We will talk about my entering your serv- 
ice at another time; for the present let me serve 
you as a friend, and you may command me 
just as freely as though I were in your pay.” 

‘“You shall be munificently 
whether you wish it or not; and now then to 
present business. You have the entrée to Mr. 
Palmedo’s house as a detective?”’ 

‘* Thave,’’ 

“Frankly, I love Lucy Palmedo, and I am 
determined to marry her; she thinks that I am 
out of town, and has thought so ever since the 
day I was wounded.”’ 

‘* You wish me to communicate with her for 
you?”’ 

ee 2) eee 

‘‘T am at your service.”’ 


rewarded ° 
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‘*T must visit her house in disguise; I dare 
not ask her to meet me, when I know that that 
shadow assassin is lurking around like an in- 
visible monster of evil.” 

‘** ‘You wish me to prepare her for your visit?’ 

se Yes.’’ 

The day following the conversation above de- 
scribed, a coupé stopped in front of the palatial 
residence of the millionaire, Mr. Palmedo. 
~ A fashionably dressed lady alighted, ascended 
the stoop, and when the servant appeared in an- 
swer to her summons, entered, sending a card 
to Miss Lucy. 

The visitor, who was veiled, was shown into 
a parlor, and a few moments later Lucy Palme- 
do entered. | 

The young :ady rushed forward, her lovely 
face covered with blushes, and exclaimed, as 
she extended her hand cordially to the lady 
visitor: 

‘* Frank! oh, I am so glad to see you!: But 
you must never adopt this course to gain my 
presence. ’”’ 

‘* Lucy, do you love me?’’ 

‘*Oh, Frank, 1 have once confessed that I 
loved you.”’ 

‘* Is yours a mere passing fancy, dear girl, or 
do you really, truly love me, so that once having 
loved me you will love me always?” 

*“ Why do you seek an answer to your ques- 
tion in such a strange, eager manner?’’ 

‘*] will tell you why, darling. This game of 
secrecy must be abandoned. I must seek you 
from your father openly; my life is now cen- 
tered in your life; if we love these are reasons 
why we should marry—or, at least, why I 
should be permitted to woo you openly; you 
have always kept me from speaking to your fa- 
ther; you bound me by a sacred promise never 
to do so without your consent; you must release 
me from that promise now,’’ 

‘* Oh, Frank, why have you come to demand 
this?’’ exclaimed Lucy, in.a trembling tone. 

‘* We are doing wrong; there is but one way, 
and that is the straightforward one.’’ 

‘** But my father will be so angry.”’ 

‘* There is no reason why he should. I am 
his equal socially. I am not a fortune-seeker, 
as I am satisfied that Iam a richer man than 
your rich parent. He must consent to our wed- 
ding!”’ 

We will not dwell upon the conversation 
which followed. 

Frank waxed eloquent, and his pleadings 
finally prevailed, and he won Lucy’s consent for 
him to speak to her father. 

Frank had finally concluded his business, 
and was about to take his departure, when 
Lucy caused him to give a start upon exclaim- 
ing: 

es Oh! Frank, I had such a fright yesterday!”’ 

‘‘ What happened?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

‘* You know that man with the strange eyes 
whom we-met the last time you and I were 
walking together?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I remember.”’ 

‘* Well, I saw him again to-day. And as true 
as I am alive, I believe that fellow was follow- 
ing me.”’ 

rank’s face assumed a deathly hue as he 
said: 

‘*Oh! Lucy, you must not go out alone any 
more; and this is another reason why I must see 
your father at once.”’ 

‘*T have something to tell you, Frank.’’ 

‘* What is it, darling?’’ 

Lucy proceeded to tell of the adventure with 
the strange assassin, who had gained access to 
her room. 

Frank, as our readers know, had heard the 
story, but he did not let his betrothed know that 
he had. 

When she had concluded her recital he said 
in an indifferent manner: 

‘* Oh! it was a common burglar who escaped 
by some trick! But tell me, darling, what kind 
of a looking man is this fellow with the peculiar 
eyes?”’ 

Me He looks like an Arab,’’ answered Lucy, 
and she proceeded and did just what Frank 
thought she would do—gave an accurate de- 
scription of Hamud. 

Frank returned directly to his hotel; entering 
by the private entrance, he sought his own 

room, anxious to change his false attire. 

He found Walton Sprague awaiting him. 

Our hero’s face expressed great excitement, 
and the detective exclaimed: 

‘* Ha! my friend, something extraordinary has 
, happened again. Have you seen the ghost once 
more?’’ 

** Some one else has seen the ghost!” 


ce Who?’’ 

‘* Lucy Palmedo.’’ 

“When?” 

‘“‘ This very morning.’’ 

‘* Impossible!”’ 

‘““ Go and see her, hear the story from her own 
lips, but do not Jet her know that you have 
heard anything from me; just go and make in- 
quiries in your capacity as detective in the mat- 
ter, *" 

‘‘T will go at once!’’ exclaimed the detective, 
and he left the room. 

In about two hours Walton Sprague returned. 

It was the detective’s turn to exhibit con- 
siderable excitement. 

‘** Well?” asked Frank. 

‘‘ Frank, this is the strangest thing I ever 
heard of in all my life.”’ 

‘* You are now satisfied that I need your serv- 
ices as a detective?” 

‘* | willstick to you through thick and thin to 
the death!” exclaimed the manly detective, ex- 
tending his hand to our hero. 

‘* Have you formed a theory as to the solution 
of this wonderful mystery ?”’ 

**T have.”’ 

** What is it?’’ 

‘“T can not tell you now; but one thing re- 
member, you. must be on your guard every mo- 
ment of your life. You are surrounded by as- 
sassins!”’ 

‘* T believe I am!’’ 

“Great heavens! what can their motive be, 
as it is evident that they wish to destroy two 
lives.”’ 

‘* And those lives are—’’ 

‘Yours and Lucy Palmedo’s!’’ answered the 
detective. | 

‘“* Did you warn her not to go out?”’ 

‘*T warned her on her life, and you—well, I 
must not lose sight of you; you must let me 
come here and room with you, there may be a 
dozen of those dark-faced murderers lurking 
around the very halls of this house.’’ 

‘Tf 1 meet that Hamud again what shall I 
0?’ ‘ 

‘* Watch him, and avoid him!’’ 

‘* Shall I not speak to him?’’ 

‘“ Not on your life!” 

‘“‘It might help to-solve the mystery. I could 
ask him some very pertinent questions. ”’ 

“You must not speak to him on any account 
whatever. If there is any speaking to be done 
let me do it.’’ 

The next day Frank Midgely set out to call 
upon Mr. Palmedo. 

He was shown into that august man’s pres- 
ence. * 

The rich banker recognized him at once and 
extended a cordial greeting. : 

‘“T have come to see you on very important 
business,’’ said Frank, directly advancing to- 
ward the subject which had led him to seek the 
interview. 

‘* Indeed!”’ said the banker, adding: ‘‘ I will 
be glad to be of any service to you.”’ 

‘**T have come to ask your daughter’s hand in 
marriage,’’ said Frank, abruptly. 

If our hero had drawn a pistol and suddenly 
presented it at the banker’s head, the latter could 
not have shown more astonishment, nor ex- 
hibited, as it seemed, greater signs of terror. 

For a full moment not a word was spoken. 

At length Lucy’s father managed to ejacu- 
late: 

“Young man, how dare you come to me with 
any such audacious proposal?’’ 

‘** Who should I go to, sir ?’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir Frank’s answer was a cool one, it at least 
had the merit of embodying considerable direct 
common sense, and Mr. Palmedo was forced to 
reply: 

‘* Has my daughter intimated to you that she 
wishes to become your wife?”’ 

elt OE Sa 

‘“ I suppose you are like most young men, re- 
spectable but poor; ambitious and hopeful, and 
above all, dead in love.’’ 

‘““T am the latter, sir, surely.’’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it,’’ said Mr.- Palmedo, in a 
sarcastic tone, adding: ‘‘ It is not strange that 
you should be dead in love with my daughter 
when you know that she is to inherit a large 
fortune.”’ 

** About how large a fortune will she inherit, 
sir?’’ asked Frank, with the utmost coolness. 

‘* My daughter will inherit at least a million 
and a half,’’ said the banker, smacking his lips 
after the fashion of millionaires. 


Frank did not start, nor did his eyes dilate, 
but he answered in an indifferent manner: 

‘‘ But my wife’s share of my fortune would 
be about two millions and a half, at least.’’ 

Upon hearing this extraordinary statement, 
Mr. Palmedo’s eyes dilated, and he actually 
leaped from his chair in astonishment, 

The next moment, however, the announce- 
ment struck him as too incredible for belief, and 
he said: 

“* You can not marry my daughter, my young 
friend, and I will excuse your further pres- 
ence.”’ 

A flush of anger mantled our hero’s cheek, 

‘‘ You had better consider my proposition be- 
fore you dismiss me thus summarily.” 

‘I trust that none but a gentleman would 
ever presume to seek my daughter’s hand in 
marriage,’ said the banker, in a freezing tone. 

“Tam a gentleman!’’ 

‘“ Then, if you are, you will not force your 
presence upon me. I have given you an answer, 
and I have plainly intimated that your presence 
Was an annoyance.”’ 

‘“ Under ordinary circumstances I would not 
be told a second time, but there are important 
matters 1 wish to speak to you about, matters 
which concern you and your daughter, outside 
of my interest in the latter. Her life is in dan- 
wer,”’ 

“Tf you do not leave my office, sir, I shall 
summon my porter to eject youi”’ 

This last threat was more than our hero could 
stand, and, seizing his hat from the table 
where he had placed it, he said: 

‘‘ IT hope you may never regret your obstinate 
conduct!’ and took his departure. 

Mr. Palmedo was a very violent man, and 
subject to sudden and determined dislikes, 

_ That night when he returned home he had 
a long talk with his daughter. 

The latter frankly told him concerning all 
that had passed between her and Frank. 

Mr. Palmedo was not appeased by this open 
confession. 

He had conceived a violent prejudice, and he 
positively forbade his daughter ever meeting 
her lover again. 

That night when Lucy sought her couch it 
was with a heavy heart. 

The father remained seated in his library 
after the interview far into the night. 

He was just about to retire to his own room 
when he was horror-stricken’ by hearing pierc- 
ing screams. 

x % * % % * 


When Lucy Palmedo had sought her room it 
was with a firm determination to obey her fa- 
ther’s command. ? 

She did not despair of ever seeing Frank 
again, but she resolved not to do: so until her 
strange parent had relented. 

She had been in bed long enough to fall 
asleep when she was suddenly awoke by a 
strange feeling, for which she could never 
after satisfactorily account. . 

Upon opening her eyes a strange and fearful 
sight met her gaze. 

The gas had been turned half on, and by its 
light she saw a terrible-looking being standing 
over her. 

The object held in his hand a poniard, and 
the gleaming weapon was raised in the air, the 
point aimed directly over her fair bosom. 

At that moment a scratching noise was heard 


Jat the room door. 


Although Lucy could not speak, her senses 
were Keenly alive. 

She knew thet a friend was near, and every 
moment expected to hear an alarm given which 
would bring her father to her rescue. 

She was not disappointed. 

A shrill bark broke the stillness. 

The sound broke the spell which had held 
Lucy speechless, and the barks of the dog were 
instantly drowned by her own piercing shrieks. 

The strange figure sprung from beside the 
bed. 

He leaped toward the middle of the floor and 
extinguished the gas. : 

Lucy’s courage had returned. 

Despite the knowledge that the assassin held 
the poniard, she made an effort to seize him. 

The mysterious being glided from her grasp, 
and a second time, like a shadow, disappeared 
through the open window. 

At the same moment Mr. Palmedo appeared 
at the room door. 

A second time he found the door locked on 
the inside 

Lucy opened it and let him in the room. . 
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‘My child, my child! what is the matter?’ 
asked the father. 

The daughter related what had occurred, 
while her father relit the gas. 

As Mr. Palmedo listened to the story his ap- 
pearance of terror vanished, and a cold, sar- 
‘lonic smile rested upon his stern face. 

A suspicion flashed across his mind. 

He did not attempt to look for the assassin, 
and when the servants came flocking to the 
room he ordered them to return to bed, stating 
that nothing had occurred, and that his daugh- 
ter had only been frightened by his own en- 
‘trance into her room. 

Lucy was astonished at her father’s singular 
indifference. 

In the meantime but one thought was present 
in her father’s mind. 

He remembered the words of Frank Midge- 
ly: 

‘* Your daughter’s life is in danger!’’ 

Mr. Palmedo imagined that he saw through 
the whole trick. 

- The lovers were playing a trick. 

‘* Poor child,’’ he said, ‘‘ return to bed; you 
hhave been dreaming again!”’ 

Lucy had heard something drop upon the 
floor when she sought to seize the assassin, and 
she commenced to look around to see what it 
was. 

She found a sandal such as is worn by Orien- 
tals. 

‘* This is not the product of a dream, papa!”’ 
she said, triumphantly. 

The father glanced at the singular-looking 
pedal adornment and said coolly: 

“Oh! yes it is, my child!’’ 

““ Why, papa!”’ 

‘“Come, go to bed, darling, and dream again; 
next time you may be able to show me a whole 
armory of weapons and other curious articles!’’ 

‘* Papa!’’ was all that Lucy could say. 

There was something in his daughter’s tones 
‘so honest that the idea crossed her father’s mind 
that it might be possible that she was not a party 
‘to the deception which was being practiced, and 
he asked: 

‘‘My child, do you honestly assure me that 
you have told me an unvarnished tale?’’ 

‘* Papa, could you suspect your child of stoop- 
ing to deception?’’ 

‘* And you are sure you were not dreaming?’ 

‘« Is this the product of adream?’’ again asked 
Lucy, holding forth the sandal. 

‘* You say you had a fair view of the as- 
sassin’s face?’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

-**Did it strike you that there was anything 
familiar in that face?’’ 

‘““ Yes, sir!’’ answered Lucy, promptly. 

‘“You had seen the assassin’s features be- 
fore?”’ 

‘“‘[ think I had, sir!’’ 

‘How much did 
friend’s?”’ 

‘* What friend?’’ 

‘‘ Frank Midgely.”’ 

Again Lucy could only exclaim: 

‘““Oh! papa!”’ : 

‘“‘ My child! I do not think that you are a 
party to a certain deception, but I fear an effort 
is being made to deceive both of us.”’ 

“ B¥ whom, papa?’’ 

‘‘It is not necessary for me to tell; but did 
Frank Midgely ever warn you that your life 
was in danger?’’ 

“? Ao; ar, 

‘“* Did he ever warn you at all?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“* Against what?”’ 

‘* Against this very assassin whom I have seen 
to-night.’’ 

Mr. Palmedo laughed outright. 

His daughter’s honest confession had solved, 
as he thought, all doubts. 

_“* My ehild,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are the victim of 
a trick!”’ 

“‘ Possibly, papa; but one thing is certain: 
Frank Midgely is not a party to any trick, as 
your questions would suggest,”’ 

‘“‘ Why should he warn you, then, against the 
assassin? How should he know that a shadow- 
like murderer was liable to enter your room?”’ 

‘* Because I told him about the man following 
me with the strange eyes, and he warned me 
against that man!”’ 

Mr. Palmedo asked concerning the man with 
the strange eyes, and his daughter told him. 

Her father was puzzled. 

The whole affair appeared to be very mys- 
terlous. 

Still, he could not banish from his mind the 
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suspicion that Frank was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and consequently he was not great- 
ly alarmed. 

- He commanded his daughter not to communi- 
cate to living soul what had occurred, 

He even went so far as to caution her not to 
even write to any one concerning the matter, 
and not to write to or receive a letter from 
Frank Midgely under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

Two nights following the scenes above de- 
scribed Walton Sprague entered Frank Midge- 
ly’s room at the hotel, bleeding from a serious 
wound in his neck. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Upon the second night following the advent- 
ure With the assassin in Lucy’s bedroom, Wal- 
ton Sprague was sauntering along Broadway, 
when a form passed through a bright ray of 
light which came flashing through a store-win- 
dow. 

One glance was sufficient; the detective had 
at last set eyes on the shadow assassin. 

Silently he glided upon the man’s tracks. 

The latter kept upon his way, seemingly un- 
conscious of being followed. 

The detective ‘‘ piped’’ his game down be- 
low Canal Street, and through the cross streets 
which lead down to the thoroughfare that runs 
in the rear of the Tombs. 

Walton Sprague was so intent in running 
down his own game that he never gave time to 
learn that he himself was being dogged just as 
stealthily as he was pursuing another. 

Suddenly a startling incident occurred. 

The slender-formed man whom the detective 
had been piping suddenly started on a run and 
dodged around the corner out of sight before 
the officer fairly realized what had occurred. 

The truth flashed over the officer’s mind. 

The fellow had known all along that he was 
being followed. 

The detective determined not to be run out of 
his game in such a summary manner, and was 
just on the point of starting on a run after his 
man, when the report of a pistol broke the still- 
ness and Walton Sprague fell headlong, face 
downward, on the pavement. 

In a moment the officer was on his feet, and 
had drawn and cocked his own pistol. 

He looked around in every direction, but 
could see no sign of a living soul. 

The officer felt the warm blood running down 
his back and knew that he had been wounded. 

He had been in scrimmages before, and, lay- 
ing his finger in the wound, discovered that it 
was across his neck, and was merely a flesh cut. 

He was bleeding pretty freely and knew at 
once that his ‘‘ piping ’’ jig was up for the time 
being. 

Angry and mortified, he returned toward the 
hotel. 

Upon reaching the hotel and entering the 
room where Frank was, the latter exclaimed: 

‘* Great heavens! what has happened? Have 
you been to the beach again ?”’ 

The detective smiled grimly and answered: 

** No; but I have been skinned with a bullet 
by one of your shadow assassins!”’ 

The detective had met with a very narrow 
escape. 

The next day he was on the street again. 

He was better prepared now to deal with his 
shadow-like foes, from the fact that he knew 
that they were acquainted with his figure, and 
also because he was aware that he would have a 
number to deal with. 

He proceeded straight to the place where he 
had been wounded, convinced that his game 
would also return to the scene of the previous 
night’s adventure. 

e soon saw two men coming down the street. 

One of them he recognized with a start of 
astonishment. 

It was Captain Aldema, 

The other man the detective did not remem- 
ber having seen before, but he concluded that 
he must be one of the gang, as he possessed the 
same Oriental complexion and features as the 
others. 

As they walked over the place where Walton 
Sprague had fallen, a signal passed between 
them. 

Captain Aldema was evidently explaining the 
event which had occurred, and was showing the 
spot just where the officer fell. 

As the detective watched the two men from 
his hiding-place, he muttered: 

“All right, my dark-visaged friend; it was 
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your shot last night; mine will come some of 
these days, and I will be a trifle more careful in 
my aim!”’ 

The two men did not stop, but passed along 
the street. 

The detective started in pursuit. 

Relying upon his disguise, he did not dream 
that he was running any risk. 

The men passed along, and entered a low 
place kept by a Chinaman. 

The detective knew the place well, and bold- 
ly entered a short time after them. 


He was well acquainted with the ways of the 
house, and passing to an inner room found a 
motley assemblage of Asiatics engaged in sev- 
eral low amusements. 

Some were gambling after the fashion of their 
nation, while others were lounging around in 
pure Asiatic attitudes, smoking. 

The detective was supplied with pipe and to- 
bacco, and stretching himself upon a greasy 
divan, commenced smoking. 

Captain Aldema and his dark-faced compan- 
ion were also indulging in a smoke, and had 
ordered a bottle containing a special liquid, 
which they appeared to enjoy very much. 

The men remained an hour in this strange re- 
sort, and then left, and walking a short dis- 
tance up the street, entered another house kept 
by an Italian. 

During the time they had been in the China- 
man’s shop they had been talking earnestly, 
and at times in loud tones, but the detective did 
not understand a word that passed between 
them, as the language in which they conversed 
was one which he had never heard before. 

The detective knew that Aldema spoke bro- 
ken English, and when he found him in the 
Italian’s place, he took an opportunity to ad- 
dress him. 

‘‘ You do not appear to remember ever seeing 
me before, captain?’ he said. 

The captain stil! did not deign to reply. 

“‘T am well acquainted with you,’’ said the 
detective. ‘‘I once did you a good service.” 

This last remark caused the captain to ex- 
claim: 

‘* You did me a service?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* What service did you do me?’’ 

“* 1 threw you overboard once!”’ 

A strange look came over the captain’s face, 
and shrugging his shoulders, he said in broken 
English, and with a disdainful laugh: 

‘*T guess you are drunk!”’ 

‘“ It is not strange that you should forget the 
circumstances,’’ said the detective, coolly. 

‘* Why should I forget it?’ 

‘Because you were dead when I threw you 
overboard.”’ 

The captain glared. 

The pretended ‘longshoreman laughed in a 
careless manner. 

At length the captain said: | 

‘* You are a lunatic! If I was dead when you 
threw me overboard, how is it that I am alive 
now?’’ 

‘That is just what I want to ask you,’”’ said 
the detective, with strange coolness. 


‘* Well, I can not tell you, only that I have 
never been dead, and that I was never thrown 
in the water; and I guess that it is better that 
you go away, or I may think you want to in- 
sult me.”’ 

‘‘ Before I go, let me ask you one question: 
Wasn’t you killed on the Coney Island beach 
the other night—shot dead?’’ 

Captain Aldema sprung to his teet and drew 
his knife. 

In a moment, however, the detective had him 
and his companion covered with the muzzles of 
two pistols. 

‘‘T can not understand this outrage,’ 
Aldema. 

‘‘T want to explain it to you,’’ said the de- 
tective. , 

‘* Well, I am listening.” 

‘‘ You are satisfied that I know you,”’ said the 
officer. 

‘““T do not admit it.’’ 

‘‘T know you and every one of your gang, 
and I know your purpose; and if you are not 
out of New York, every soul of you, in twenty- 
four hours, I will have every mother’s son of 
you in the Tombs.”’ 

‘Ah! I see you are a detective,’’ said the 
captain. 

sé I am.’”’ 

‘TI will show you something,’’ said the cap- 
tain, in a cool manner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

‘‘ At right!’ laughed the detective, still 
keeping his pistols cocked. 

‘“ You have made a mistake, and I will prove 
it,’’ said the captain. 

‘* Go ahead, and prove it!’’ 

‘‘] only arrived in New York yesterday,” 
and as the captain spoke, he laid some ship’s 
papers before the detective. 

The detective glanced at the papers, but said 
nothing. 

The captain inquired: 

‘** Are you satisfied?” 

Walton Sprague had been revolving certain 
things in his ~*nd, and had quickly arrived at 
a conclusion, and he replied: 

‘*T am satisfied; but you certainly bear a re- 
matkable resemblance to a man well known to 
the New York police.’’ 

‘‘ Who is this man whose resemblance to me 
has caused me this annoyance?’’ 

‘“He is the party whom I took you to be— 
Captain Aldema.”’ 

‘‘ And how has he chanced to bring himself 
under the surveillance of the police?’’ 

‘‘ He is a member of a gang of murderers! 
The whole gang is under surveillance, and if 
any harm ever comes to a young gentleman 
named Frank Midgely, or a young Jady named 
Palmedo, every member of that gang will 
swing, certain, as they are ali known, and can 
not make a move which is not ‘ piped.’ ”’ 

While the detective was speaking, he kept 
his eyes fixed upon Aldema’s face. 

Sprague was not deceived by the ship papers 
—he only pretended to be, for a purpose. 

The ofticer had accomplished his purpose, and 
with many apologies, he left Aldema’s presence. 

His object in speaking to the man was to 
bring about just the declaration which he had 
succeeded in making. 

He had wanted to warn the assassins that they 
were knowu and watched, and that the police 
were aware of their designs on the life of our 
hero. 

A week passed. 

During the interval neither Frank nor Lucy 
had seen anything of the mysterious Hamud. 

The detective hoped that his warning had 
proved effective, still he did not feel secure. 

Frank had once more sought an interview 
with Mr. Palmedo. 

The latter had positively declined to see him. 

He then tried to see Lucy. 

In the latter quarter he failed also. 

The girl had promised her father that she 
would not meet Frank in a clandestine manner 
again, and she was determined to keep her 
promise. 

Thus several days passed. 

Our hero had fallen back upon his pride, and 
had determined, for the time being, not to at- 
tempt to communicate with either father or 
daughter. 

Walton Sprague had been out of town fora 
few days, attending to some police business. 

Frank one night had just retired in quite a 
gloomy state of mind, when there came a rap at 
his room door. 

Springing from the bed, and slipping on his 
trousers and dressing-gown, he opened the door. 
Two men crowded past him into the room. 

The young man asked, in an indignant tone: 

‘* Who are you, and what do you want in my 
room at this hour?” 

‘Your name is Franklin Midgely, I be- 
lieve?’’ said one of the men. 

“That is my name.”’ 

‘* Well, get on your clothes as soon as you 
fan.” 

‘*Put on my clothes?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, sir, just as quick as you can, as we 
have not much time to spare.”’ 

‘* But why shall I put on my clothes?”’ 

‘“To go with us.”’ 

** Are you officers?’’ asked Frank. 

‘* We are,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Show me your warrant, and I will go with 
vou.” 

“ The men presented some papers for his in- 
spection. 

Frank glanced hurriedly at the papers, and 
with an exclamation of amazement learned the 
fact that the warrant called for his arrest on the 
charge of abduction, and the complainant was 
Mr. Palmedo. 

‘* Come, get on your clothes,’ 
‘* you see our anthority.”’ 

‘*T will go with you,”’’ said Frank, “‘ but pray 
be patient for a moment; this affair has un- 
manned me. How long has Miss Palmedo been 
missing?”’ 


, 


said the men, 


One of the men answered: 

‘* Miss Palmedo has been missing for two 
days, but you are a cruel one to ask that ques- 
tion, seeing as you were the chap who carried 
her away.”’ 

‘‘T would to Heaven I had carried her off!’’ 
ejaculated Frank, “‘ and I would have saved her 
life.”’ 

The two officers glanced at each other signifi- 
cantly, and one of them asked: 

‘* 1s she dead?’’ 

Frank saw the point, and answered: 

‘‘ I fear she is dead!’ 

“Then you admit that you abducted the gal?”’ 

**T admit nothing,’ answered the youth, and 
he proceeded to dress himself. 

Twenty minutes later, the rich and. proud 
Frank Midgely passed beneath the gloomy por- 
tals of the Tombs, a prisoner. 

x * ¥ * 


Lucy Palmedo had left home, informing the 


-housekeeper that she intended to call upona 


friend. 

Evening came, but she did not return. 

When Mr. Palmedo reached his home, his 
first inquiries were for his daughter. 

The housekeeper sent to the house where 
Lucy had said she was going. 

The servant returned with the information, 
that Miss Palmedo had not been at the house 
that day at all. 

The housekeeper did not dare to keep the 
news from Mr. Palmedo any longer. 

Entering the library, she told him that she 
was very much alarmed at Lucy’s long ab- 
sence. 

‘* What time did my daughter go out?’’ 

‘* This forenoon.”’ 

‘‘ At what hour did she say she would re- 
turn?”’ | 

‘‘ She said she would be home at two o’clock 
at the very latest, as she expected a lady visitor.”’ 

‘* Did the lady visitor come?”’ 

es. sh. 

Mr. Palmedo proceeded up the stairs to his 
daughter’s room. 

There was a stern and troubled look upon his 
brow. 

He found his daughter’s clothing and jewels 
all in their usual places. 

If she had run away voluntarily, she went 
with only the clothes upon her person, and 
made no preparations for removing any portion 
of the balance. 

He immediately ordered his carriage and vis- 
ited every residence that his daughter was in 
the habit of frequenting. 

He learned no tidings of her. 

It was eleven o’clock when he returned to his 
home. 

In the hall he met the housekeeper, and the 


| first. words of the latter sent a cold chill through 


his heart. 
‘*‘ Have you found her, sir?’’ came the ques- 
tion. 
‘* Has she not returned yet?’’ asked the father. 
Again Mr. Palmedo entered his carriage. 
This time he drove direct to police head- 


| quarters. 


An alarm was sent to every station to learn if 
any accident had befallen any lady in any of 
the precincts. 

It had been a day remarkable for no serious 
accidents. 

The father, who was well known, was re- 
ferred to the detectives’ office. 

An officer was detailed to go with Mr, Pal. 
medo to his house. 

They reached the house, and the officer, at 
his own request, was led by him to the missing 
girl’s room, 

The housekeeper was summoned, when he 
asked the strange question: 

‘‘Did Miss Palmedo change her dress before 
she went out?’’ 

The housekeeper flushed at what she evident 
ly considered an impertinent question for a man 
to ask, but answered: 

oe. any. 

‘‘ Will you point out the dress she wore this 
morning?’ 

She did as desired. 

The detective went through the dress in quick 
order, but not meeting with any success, said: 

‘‘Please show me the dress the young miss 
wore yesterday evening.” 

The second dress was pointed out, when the 
officer thrust his hand in the pocket, and drew 
forth a little missive. 

Stepping beneath the gas-light, he glanced at 
the contents of the note. 

Instantly a triumphant smile played over his 


he read. 
end, he said, in strange, constrained tones: 


ee 
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features, and, passing the note to the father, he 
exclaimed in a satisfied tone: 
_ “* There, sir; what did I “ell you?’’ 

Mr. Palmedo, with features distorted with 
various emotions, seized the note, and read as 
follows: 


‘To Lucy, 1n Hastre,—Darling, I must see 
you to-morrow afternoon. If you do not meet 
me, you will hear of some terrible calamity a few 
hours after the hour for the meeting has passed. 
I know that you have promised your father not 
to meet me, and I shall never ask you again to 
disregard your promise, but I must see you just 
once. If you do not meet me, my blood will be 
upon your head. It is not as though I were: 
asking vou to continued meetings, I only want. 
to see you this once, and IJ will never trouble: 
you more. Remember, if you do not meet me, 
you may regret your refusal all your life, and 
have ever before your eyes my mangled body. 
Oh, dear one, do not drive me to such an alter- 
native, but meet me, and I swear never to ask 
you to break your promise to your father again. 
Yours, ** FRANK. 


‘“ P.S.—Meet me at the place mentioned in 
my note of yesterday, and at the same hour. 
: ‘*Yours, F. M.”’ 


Mr. Palmedo’s face assumed a terrible hue as: 
When he had perused the note to the 


‘* This note does not confirm your theory.” 

‘‘ Why, yes it does,’’ said the detective. 

‘‘ No, sir; every word proves something en- 
tirely different.’’ 

‘‘ And what does the note prove, sir?”’ 

‘It proves that an infamous and daring ab- 
duction has taken place.’’ 

A detective does not like to admit a mistake, 
and the officer in this, no matter how much con- 
vinced that Mr. Palmedo was right, would not 
admit. 

‘“'This note only proves that it required con- 
siderable persuasion to induce the young lady to 
consent,’’ 

‘‘TIt proves that a threat induced her to con- 
sent to a last interview! Only. the interview 
was sought with the purpose of abduction, 
and I know who the thief is!’’ 

‘* The latter fact, sir, may change the aspect 
of the affair,’’ said the detective. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue days passed, and no tidings were re- 
ceived of the missing girl. 

During all this time Frank had been going to 
and fro from his hotel in the most open manner. 

He was still registered under an assumed 
name, however, and this latter fact probably 
accounted for the officers’ ill success. 

At jength one of the officers met Frank one 
day on the street. 

The detective had been furnished with a de- 
scription of him, and recognized him at once. 

He followed, and finally ‘‘ piped ”’ him to the 
hotel, and the arrest was made as described. 

Frank had been about an hour in his cell in 
the Tombs, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Palmedo entered, accompanied by one of the 
detectives. 

Rushing toward the prisoner, the father of 
the missing girl exclaimed: 
“Where is my child? 

my child?’ 

‘*T did not steal your child! Ido not. know 
where she is! Would to Heaven that I did, as 
I fear the worst.” 

‘* What do you fear, young man?’’ asked the 
detective. 

‘‘] fear that she is dead!’’ 

** Who would kill her?’’ 

‘‘ Her life was attempted once by a mysteri- 
ous assassin. ! fear the fiend has at last ac- 
complished his purpose.”’ 

‘* Was your daughter’s life threatened once?” 
asked the detective, turning toward Mr. Pal- 
medo. 

‘* No, sir!’? was the emphatic reply. 
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How dare you steal) 


‘* What does this young man mean 

‘* He is referring to a masquerading scene in 
which he acted the disguised assassin himself, 
for the purpose of intimidating my daughter or 
myself, or both of us!’’ ; 

Frank recognized the drift of the father’s 
suspicions, and at once exclaimed, in the most 
vehement manner: 

‘* That is false. Was I not struck down by 
the same shadow-like murderer?”’ 
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‘“Are you the youth who was stabbed in 
front of the —— Hotel?”’ 

‘*Tam,”’ 

Addressing the father, the detective asked: 

‘‘ What was the date on which your daughter 
was assailed ?”’ 

The father mentioned the date, when the offi- 
cer said. 

‘“One thing is certain, sir, this young man 
could not have been an actor in the bedroom 
scene of which you told me, as at that time he 

yas lying upon his back at the hotel.’’ 

‘He could have employed an agent to do the 
masquerading for him.”’ 

The detective, addressing Frank, asked: 

“ Did you not have a hand in the abduction 
of Miss Palmedo?”’ 

‘** No, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Did you not have an interview with her day 
before yesterday?”’ 

* No, sir.” 

‘* Did you not write a note to her, beseeching 
her to meet you?”’ 

out, Bit. 

“You real name is Frank Midgely?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ 

The detective handed him the letter, saying: 

*<'Will you still deny all knowledge of the 
missing girl?’’ 

‘That note isa forgery. I never wrote it.’’ 

“Ts it not in your handwriting?’ 

‘It is written in a hand which resembles 
mine, but I never wrote it.’’ 

The detective was puzzled. 

A longer interview failed to improve the 
chances of a confession, and the two men left. 

The following day Frank was brought before 
the District Attorney. 

Walton Sprague had received a telegram, and 
was on hand. 

The prisoner proved that he did not send the 
notes. 

The moment his handwriting was shown, the 
forgery became apparent. 

Whether Mr. Palmedo was satisfied or not, 
the legal officers were, and Frank went forth a 
free man, without having had the affair made 
‘ public. 

That same evenivg our hero and the detective 
were in the former’s‘room at the hotel. 

Both were dressed in rough clothes as a dis- 
guise, and both armed. 

‘* You can set your mind at rest, Frank,’’ 
oa the detective, ‘‘they have not murdered 

wucy.”’ 

His theory was that the assassin had been 
struck by her loveliness, and that at the critical 
moment his purpose had been changed. 

Aldema had shown him some ship’s papers. 

The detective had pretended to merely glance 
at them, but in reality he had learned some 
facts from them. 

The moment he learned of Lucy’s absence 
his mind had turned to the mysterious brig 
from the Mediterranean. 

He had searched the wharves, and had iden- 
tified the vessel. 

He felt satisfied that Lucy had been or was to 
be smuggled aboard. 

The vessel had hauled out into the stream, 
and the officer had formed a desperate plan for 


boa ding her. 
* = 


* * * * 


About midnight two rough-looking men 
strolled down toward the water on the East 
River side of the city. 

The point was far above the location of the 
docks, and at a lonely point, removed from the 
rounds of the police. 

The two men walked down to the water’s 
edge and waited. 

A. boat, capable of holding half a dozen men, 
rocked on the little waves that broke upon the 
shore. 

A few moments passed, and the two men 
were joined by two others, who came stealthily 
through the darkness. 

They were all rough, determined-looking 
chaps, with fierce, scarred faces, and swagger- 
ing manners. 

They were all openly armed, and looked as 
much like pirates as anything else. 

‘“ Have you any idea what the ‘ nob’ has on 
hand?”’ asked one of the men of another, who 
appeared to be a sort of leader. ; 

‘* Well, yes, ‘culls,’ for once we are going on 
ra errand, although we go in the old 
style.’ | 

‘* What is the racket?”’ 

‘‘ Well, a gal has been stolen, and the ‘ nob’ 
thinks she’s aboard a brig that’s anchored down- 
stream.”’. — 


‘ Are you sure it ain’t a put-up job on us?”’ 

‘“‘ Nary a job; and if we make the right light 
to-night, it’s a couple of hundred apiece; and a 
twenty note hit or miss!”’ 

The men waited a full hour, and all but the 
leader began to grow impatient, when two fig- 
ures were seen coming down toward the water. 

‘‘ There they are, my hearties, and by ginger! 
I hope the gal’s aboard the brig—and she’s 
worth two hundred apiece, solid, remember!”’ 

As the two figures approached, one of them 
uttered a low whistle. 

The leader of the gang returned the signal, 
and the two men advanced. 

‘‘ Everything ready, Nagle?” 
them. 

“* Ay, ay, sir.”’ 

‘Got your oars muffled?” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir, we'll steal on the craft as noise- 
less as a suow-flake; we are used to it, you 
know,”’ added the man, with a meaning laugh. 

The six men entered the boat. 

The leader took the helm. 

He was the one who had been employed by 
the detective to watch the suspicious brig, and 
he consequently Knew just where she lay. 

Rapidly the boat containing the six well- 
armed men was propelled over the dark waters; 
and soon the dark outlines of a vessel, anchored 
in midstream, loomed out of the darkness. 

The moment the vessel appeared in sight, the 
rowers slacked up, and the mufHlers were placed 
on the oars, and they approached the vessel as 
noiseless as a snow-flake. 

All the plans had evidently been arranged be- 
forehand, as not'a word was exchanged while 
the leader of the river pirates, who had removed 
his boots, crawled by to the brig, with the noise- 
less movement and springing agility of a cat. 

Nagle had thus scaled the prow of many a 
vessel under similar circumstances, and knew 
well just how to proceed, when, like a snake. 
he crawled upon the deck. 

He saw a human figureseme fifteen feet from 
him. 

It was the sailor on watch. 

The seaman stood motionless, with his back 
to the pirate captain. 

The latter commenced to crawl along the 
deck. 

The sailor was evidently deeply immersed in 
his own thoughts; or worse, was sleeping on 
post in a standing position. vyisrshg 

The river pirate crawled to within three feet 
of the sailor. 

Suddenly the former leaped to his feet and 
sprung forward. 

The sailor was borne to the deck, and a knife 
was held at his throat before he knew what had 
occurred. 

‘* Utter one word, and I will slit your wind- 
pipe!’’ was the first intimation he had of the 
situation. 

Had the sailor intended to make an outcry, 
he delayed too long to gain his purpose, as, in 
a twinkling, a gag was forced in his mouth, 
and he was dragged toward the forward part of 
the brig. 

The river pirate reached over the side of the 
vessel, and uttered a low signal. 

In a moment the detective was stealing up the 
anchor chains, and stood beside the pirate. 

Quick work followed. 

The sailor was handcuffed at both wrists and 
ankles. 

Another man was summoned from the boat. 

The latter was placed as a guard over the 
bound and gagged sailor. 

Thus far matters had worked to a charm. 

The river pirate captain held a few moments’ 
conversation with the detective, and then moved 
away along the deck. 

Noiselessly, but swiftly, the fellow traversed 
the deck. 

Like a sergeant of the guard, he made the 
grand rounds of the vessel, and returned beside 
the detective. 

‘* Not a soul on deck!’’ he whispered. 

The other men were now called from the boat 
on to the deck of the brig. 

Silentlv one after another they stole, cat-like, 
up the chains, and soon six resolute, well-armed 
men were gathered on the vessel. 

The pirate captain well knew how to pro 
ceed to guard against accidents. 

He stationed his men around, and then he 
and the detective, with Frank Midgely, moved 
toward the companion-way, pistols in hand. 

The cabin door was unfastened. 

Walton Sprague stepped over the threshold, 
pistol in hand. 


said one of 
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His companions were ordered to remain with- 
out, until they heard a given signal. 

A lamp was suspended from the ceiling and 
its shadowed light cast sickly gleams abont. 

The detective was so intent upon the business 
which had brought him that he did not observe 


an object lying upon the floor. | 
He tripped against it, and with a loud noise 


fell forward. Sage 
The next instant a piercing shriek broke the 


stillness. : 
The voice was that of a female, and it was a 


cry of terror. : ; 

The officer, for a moment, after having re- | 
gained his feet, stood transfixed with wonder 
and astonishment. a 

He moved cautiously forward, expecting 
every moment to see a number of armed men 
leap from behind acrimson cloth which divided 
the fore part of the cabin from the rear. 

Suddenly a hand was laid heavily upou his 
shoulder. , 

He turned and encountered Frank Midgely. 

The two men had not ‘time to exchange 
words, when a report sounded through the: 
cabin, and the next moment the contracted 
apartment was enveloped in flames. 

It was the depending crimson screen which 
was on fire. 

Walton Sprague leaped forward and tore it 
down. 

A horrible sight met his gaze. 

On the cabin floor lay a human figure in flames. 

The detective flung the still smoldering 
scarlet cloth toward Frank, with the command 
to stamp out the fire, while he promptly assisted 
the writhing figure before him. 

The fire was quickly extinguished, when the 
mystery was partially explained. 

The man on the floor was a fierce-featured, 
blazing-eyed fellow, with a complexion almost 
black. 

In the fellow’s hand was a pistol, which in 
his wild -writhings he had retained still firmly 
grasped. 

The fierce-looking creature was dressed in 
flowing robes, which were partly burned. 

The moment the fire was extinguished, Frank 
Midgely had left the detective to deal with the 
scorched man, while he searched the three or 
four berths. 

One berth was curtained with a heavy blue 
cloth. 

The young man’s hand was upon the 
when instinctively he drew back. 

The scream of terror had come from a female. 

It may have come from behind that very cur- 
tain. 

Frank Midgely was too much of a gentleman 
to thus rush upon the privacy of a stranger, or 
even a friend. 

He spoke, moving his hand across the cur- 
tain, to indicate that his words were addressed 
to whoever might be the occupant of the berth. 

There came no answer to his words. 

Frank’s attention was distracted from the 
berth a moment later by a scene of excitement. 

The man with a turban about his head had 
snatched a cimeter from the cabin wall, and 
had commenced a violent assault on the detect- 
ive, while the latter wasin the very act of allay- 
ing the pain of the ingrate’s wounds. 

The detective had received a severe cut before 
he had become aware of the miscreant’s inten- 
tion. 

The officer’s pity was turned to another feel- 
ing as he drew his pistol and aimed it at the 
black-faced murderer’s heart. 

The cap snapped, while the gleaming cimeter * 
cleft the air. and the next moment the detect- 
ive’s hand would have been severed from his , 
arm, when the arm of the assassin was seized 
from behind, and he was borne to the floor. 

“Tl fix him so that he’ll not give us any 
more trouble,’’ remarked Walton Sprague, as 
he handcuffed the man and tightly bound him 
at the ankles. 

“How did the fire originate?’’ asked Frank. 

‘‘The fellow fired at us through the screen, 
and the blaze from his weapon ignited the cur- 
tain, and his long, flowing robes took fire at the 
same instant.”’ 

‘*T wonder where the crew is?’’ asked Frank. 

“Tf they are not in the forecastie all hands 
must be ashore,’’ answered the detective. 

*‘ Where did that scream come from?’’ asked 
Frank, glancing at the berth with the curtain 
before it. 

‘We will investigate,’’ said the detective, 
and for the first time his eyes fell upon the 
berth hidden by the blue curtain. 

Professional experience overcame the sense of 


i 
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curtain, 
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delicacy on the detective’s part, and seizing hold 
of the curtain, he tore it aside. 

Both men gave a start upon beholding what 
was revealed. 

There, plainly distinguishable, was the out- 
lines of a human form. 

The head and face were covered as though in 
terror; a dark curl, however, which protruded, 
suggested the sex of the occupant of the berth. 

Both men were astonished; not the least move- 
ment betrayed that the sleeper lived, or had 
been awakened. 

Frank clutched the detective’s arm, and said, 
in an excited whisper: 

‘* Lower the curtain; it is not Lucy.”’ 

‘‘It may not be Lucy,”’ said the matter-of- 
fact detective, little dreaming what fate had in 
store for him, as he added: ‘* But it must have 
been the utterer of the shriek of terror we heard.”’ 

Gently he drew down the covering from over 
the hidden head. 

He had some difficulty in so doing, as the 
coverlet was tightly held in the sleeper’s clasped 
fingers. 

The detective, however, succeeded after a 
moment in drawing down the bed-clothing, 
when the face and head of a maiden was dis- 
closed 

The first impression of the two men was that 
the girl was dead. 

The detective quickly decided, however, that 
insensibility was the result of a faint, and he at 
once resorted to the application of restoratives. 

Frank Midgely stood lost in admiration of 
the beautiful face. 

The complexion was dark, but clear and 
lovely as an eastern houri is. 

The features were the perfection of classic 
beauty, and the little mouth, circled by two 
rosy lips, was the most exquisite he had ever 
gazed upon. 

The detective had had considerable experi- 
ence with fainting women, and soon had the 
pleasure of hearing the stranger sigh. 

An instant later two beautiful dark eyes 
opened, and their glance was fastened upon his 
face. 
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Tuk détective spoke to the beautifithgirl, but 
.ghe only stared at him in mute surprise. 

Fran apt 4 stepped forward and ad- 
dressed the girl in French. 

Instantly a ravishing smile overspread her 

features, and she made answer: 

“Who are you? how came you here? are 
you friend or foe?”’ 

Frank answered the last question first, say- 
ing: 

a. We are friends if you are in need of 
friends.”’ 

‘Are you an American?’ 

* Tam.” 

Then the girl murmured: 

‘‘T am safe!’’ and added a thankful exclama- 
tion. 

‘* Have you been in peril?’ asked Frank. 

‘*T am now in peril.”’ 

‘¢ What menaces you?” 

‘‘T am a prisoner, and that horrible black fel- 
low has been my jailer ever since I have been 
on board this vessel.’’ 

‘‘ How did you happen to be on board of this 
vessel?”’ 

‘‘T was stolen and smuggled on board.”’ 

‘‘ For what reason?”’ 

‘‘Oh! monsieur, I can not tell! I am_-poor: 
I have no friends; the man who followed me for 
days before I was made prisoner, had an evil 

ace.”’ 

The girl had told enough. 

Frank Midgely had guessed the truth, and 
knew that it was not necessary to press for in- 

| formation in that direction. 

During the dialogue between the lovely dark- 
faced damsel and our hero, the detective stood 
‘by, wondering what in thunder the two young 
‘ people could be talking about. 

‘“Come, Frank,’’ he said, ‘‘ please explain 
| matters.”’ 

Frank spoke a few words rapidly to the de- 
' tective. 
| The latter understood the situation at once. 

i Ask the girl if there have been any other 
' prisoners on board beside herself.’’ 

' Frank asked the question, and received a 
| negative reply. 

‘ Our hero held a few moments’ further con- 
| Yersation with the girl, and then made known 
‘its purport to the detective. 


The latter told Frank to remain with the 


tain. 

The detective and the captain proceeded to 
the forecastle, and, after an examination, be- 
came convinced that the sailor and the black- 
faced fellow, lying bound in the cabin, were the 
only two men, attached to the vessel, who were 
on board. 

In the meantime Frank had intimated to the 
young French girl that he would retire while 
she prepared to accompany them ashore. 

The detective returned to the cabin just as 
Frank had given the above intimation. 

Walton, learning that Frank had promised 
the girl to take her ashore, said: 

‘* We must not do anything of the kind.”’ 

‘* And why not?”’ 

‘“We must use the young girl there in the 
berth as a decoy duck.”’ 


‘* What advantage would there be in that?’’ 

‘‘ Should we remove her, Lucy would never 
be brought on board, and we might fail ever to 
find her. If we leave the girl, after having in- 
structed her to play her part, we will be set 
down as common river pirates, and the original 
programme of the owners of this brig will not 
be changed.”’ 

At this moment the river pirate rushed into 
the cabin and announced that a boat was ap- 
proaching the brig filled with men. 

The detective went upon deck, followed by 
Frank, 

They were not a moment too soon. 

The dip of oars was heard near by, and the 
sound of voices. 3 

Frank was directed to go over the side of the 
vessel and get in the boat. 

The youth refused. 


He calculated that possibly Lucy might be a 
prisoner with the crew. 

The detective had the same idea, and that was 
the reason that he wished Frank to go over into 
the boat. 

Should it prove that their impressions were 
correct, the impetuous young man might spoil 
everything by rashly rushing in amidst the gang, 
who were undoubtedly well armed. 

‘‘ Heavens, Frank,”’ exclaimed the detective, 
‘* you will ruin our chances!” 

‘* No, sir; you can trust my courage.’’ 

‘* Tt is not your courage I mistrust, but your 
prudence.”’ 

‘* You can trust my prudence.”’ 


‘‘On your honor, will you promise not to 
make a move except at my command?”’ 

‘* Yes, I will promise.”’ 

“ All right! I will trust you.” 

The next moment the boat grated against the 
side of the brig. 

All hands had gone over the side of the brig 
in the detective’s party save the latter and 
Frank. 

The two men dropped upon the deck behind 
a coil of rope and watched. 

From their position they commanded a view 
of the deck, and could plainly see every move- 
ment of the party from the boat as they came 
aboard. 

Two men passed through the rail cut. 

One of them was Captain Aldema; the other 
the detective recognized as the fellow who had 
been with Aldema when the latter had played 
the part of the captain of the brig. 

The other men, ten in number, were dark- 
faced piratical-looking men, whom the detective 
had never seen before. 


There was no woman brought aboard, nor 
anything in which a person could possibly have 
been concealed. 

The detective whispered to Frank: 

‘‘ They have not brought out any prisoners. ”’ 

‘* And that proves that Lucy has been killed,”’ 
said Frank, in a low, husky voice. 

‘* Not by any means,”’ replied the detective, 
adding: ‘‘ We must steal over the side of the 
vessel, and get into the boat before we are dis- 
covered.”’ 

The two men did not have time for further 
discussion as to what they would do. 

Captain Aldema and his companion upon 
boarding the vessel had gone straight to the 
cabin. . 

There they had found the black fellow with 
the white turban lying upon the floor. 

From him they learned a portion of what had 
occurred. 

The man had represented the visitors.as river 
pirates. 

As he could not understand the conversation 
which had taken place in either French or En- 


When the detective and Frank saw the two 
men rush by the companion-way, they made up 
their minds that it was time to leave. 

Unfortunately they had lingered too long. 

sf a retreat toward the boat had been cut 
off. 

The two men drew their pistols, resolved to 
fight for their lives. 

At the same moment their presence was dis- 
covered by the crew. 

The latter made no immediate outcry, as in 
the darkness they were unable to distinguish 
whether the two men were friends or foes. 

They made a rush, however, toward Frank 
and the detective, when the latter heard a voice 
call from the water below on the side nearest to 
him: 

‘* Jump overboard!”’ 

Both sprung to the side of the brig and leaped 
over. 

Their act betrayed them as foes, and the crew 
of the brig set up a shout as they rushed to the 
side rail over which the two men had disap- 
peared. 

In the meantime our hero and his companion 
had struck the water within a few feet of where 
the boat was, and were soon drawn aboard, 

In the same instant several flashes illuminated 
the side of the brig, and a number of bullets 
cut the water, and rattled against the boat. 

The pirate captain had his men at their oars, 
and the latter had commenced pulling away at 
once. 

A few lusty strokes and they were beyond 
pistol range. 

‘* Now what shall we do?’’ asked the captain 
of the pirates. 

‘*Pull up stream to the point from whence 
we started.”’ | 

In a short time the dark line of docks became 
visible in dim outline. 

‘* We are all right, boss!’’ remarked the river 
pirate captain, with a chuckle. 

‘* Now, boys,’’ he added an instant later, ad- 
Opens the rowers, ‘‘ give her the ‘ cop dodge ’ 
trick.”’ 

The men well understood what was required 
of them. 

With a heavy stroke they shot past the bulk- 
head of the pier, when suddenly by a most skill- 
ful use of the oars, the two men acting to- 
gether, they swung the boat around as though 
she had been upon a pivot, and forced her un- 
der the docks between the spiles. 

Thus they passed from dock to dock. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A FEW moments later the detective and 
Frank were put ashore. 

The officer had held a few moments’ con- 
versation with the pirate captain before separat- 


ing. 

Walton Sprague had laid all his plans to guard 
against the sailing of the brig without his know]l- 
edge. 

He knew where the police boat, with steam 
up, could be communicated with at a moment’s 
notice, and it would have been impossible for 
the mysterious sailing vessel to get away as long 
as her movements were known. 

Two days passed. 

The brig still lay at anchor in the stream and 
she was under constant watch. 

The detective was sitting one day in the read- 
ing-room of the hotel, when his. attention fell 
upon an editorial in a daily paper. 

The article in question was a review of the 
fact that within a few weeks there had been so 
many cases of mysterious disappearance, and in 
almost every case the missing parties had been 
young and beautiful ! 

He at once associated the mysterious brig with 
the fearful work. 

‘* Qh! I wish I could speak French!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

‘“ What would you do if you could speak 
French?’’ spoke a voice at his side. 

Looking up the detective recognized Frank 
Midgely. 

‘*] think I could solve this mystery!’’ 

‘* What mystery?” 

‘‘ The mystery which envelops the object of 
the cruise of that brig which floats off there on 
the East River.’’ 

‘*T can speak French?’’ said Frank in a sug: 
gestive tone. 

‘* Could you play detective for a few days?”’ 

ee Yes. 99 


“Assume disguises, and associate with 
drunken sailors? And do as drunken sailors 
do?’’ 

‘* Yes; I could do all that you mention.”’ 

‘« By thunder!’’ exclaimed the real detective, 
‘‘T wish I could feel that you could be trusted 
to play a part.’’ 

cé z can!’’ 

The next day Frank Midgely was equipped 
and instructed to play his part. 

He was a yachtsman and had made several 
voyages in ships, his father having been a great 
ship owner. 

This fact enabled him to play well the part he 
had undertaken, as he was well up in the nauti- 
cal terms and slang phrases of common sailors. 

The detective, as we have said, had “‘ piped ”’ 
the sailors of the brig to their haunts, but had 
been unable to gather any information. 

In one of the streets running parallel with the 
East River there resided, a few years ago, a 
remarkable character who kept a sailor’s board- 
ing-house. 

The man was known as Kanaka Tom, from a 
suspicion that he was a native of the Sandwich 
Islands; although no one was really certain as 
to his nationality, as in the same day he would 
claim half a dozen different lands as the place 
of his birth, and could converse in at least as 
many different languages. 

It was at Kanaka Tom’s house that the sailors 
from the mysterious brig were in the habit of 
congregating; and it was to this dangerous re 
sort that our hero was to go. - 

He reached the place, and managed the open- 
ing part of his dangerous game very success- 


fully. 

He got acquainted with Kanaka Tom, and 
seemingly succeeded in winning the strange 
man’s confidence, as far as it was possible for 
any one to do so. 

Two days passed; and Frank had not seen 
any of the brig’s crew. 

One day, however, he had been lounging 
around, when a strange, noisy party entered. 

Our hero had received an accurate description 
of the men he was to affiliate with, and at once 
recognized the new-comers as the men he was 
waiting for, . 

The character he had assumed was that of a 
deserter from a French man-of-war,which had 
been sojourning in New York waters a few 
weeks previously. 

The sailors from the brig had been but a mo- 
ment in the place when our hero discovered that 
they did not use the French language, but spoke 
in a tongue which was unknown by him. 

The party were soon seated at a table, and en- 
gaged in an innocent game of dominoes. 

rank sat watching them, when he became 
aware that he was an object of attention on 
their part as well. 

Thus matters proceeded for some time, when 
a new party entered the place. 

Frank gave a start. 

One glance sufficed to satisfy him as to the 
identity of the new-comer. 

’ The man was in disguise, being dressed in the 
garb of a common sailor, but there was no mis- 
taking the fiery glance of those strange eyes. 

It was Hamud, who had thus far proved like 
the shadow of evil to our hero. 

Had Frank failed to identify Hamud, he 
would have known at once that the new-comer 
was in disguise; and a person of some conse- 
quence in the eyes of the other sailors, as, de- 
spite the fact of his appearing like one of them, 
they treated him with the most marked defer- 
ence. 

Several times Hamud had glanced toward our 
hero, but it had been merely a passing look of 
curiosity whieh any stranger might fix upon 
another. 

Kanaka Tom after having given his attention 
for some time to the domino players, at length 
seated himself beside Frank. 

The latter had taken lodgings at the house, 
and during his short stay had thrown his money 
around pretty freely. 

“* What vessel do these men belong to?’’ asked 
Frank. 

“A brig from Jaffa, a city on the Mediter- 
ranean coast.’’ 

‘* Do any of them speak English or French?’’ 

*“* That chap speaks English,’’ answered Tom, 
indicating Hamud. 

A moment later he pointed out one of the 
sailors who spoke French. 

‘In what trade is the brig engaged?’’ said 
Frank. 

** Fruit,’’ said Tom, but there was an under- 
ground meaning in his tone. 


HAMUD, THE DETECTIVE. 


Frank did not propose to rush matters in 
making the sailors’ acquaintance lest he might 
arouse their suspicions, so after a little while he 
sauntered out of the house. 

In the evening he returned. 

The sailors from the brig were all gone, but a 
few moments after Frank’s entrance one of 
them came in. 

The one who entered was the same who had 
been pointed out as the one who could converse 
in French. 

A moment later, Hamud, like a shadow, 
glided into the room, and, although he appeared 
not to notice our hero, was watching every 
movement. 

Frank was engaged in a friendly conversation 
with the Greek sailor, when a second new-comer 
entered the place. 

The latter was a drunken Irish sailor, and he 
was accompanied by several other tars of vari- 
ous nationalities. 

The Irish sailor reeled around the common 
reception-room of the hotel for a little while, 
and then settled on a settee and soon fell off 
into a maudlin slumber. 

He had been sleeping heavily for some time, 
when suddenly a low buzz of conversation 
which hail been maintained between Frank 
Midgely and the Greek sailor, resulted in loud 
and excited words. 

The excitement was displayed by the Greek 
sailor. 

Frank Midgely was cool and kept his seat, 
while the Greek had risen and was shaking his 
fists in our hero’s face. 

Frank rose from his seat and started to move 
away, when, suddenly, the Greek sprung‘ to- 
ward him with a knife in his hand. 

Frank, by a dexterous blow, knocked the fel. 
low down. . 

The sailor was on his feet in a moment, and 
made a second rush at our hero, when the latter 
brought him to bay by presenting a pistol at 
him. 

In the melée Frank had changed his position 
so that he stood in the center of the room with 
his back to Hamud. 

With a noiseless movement the latter rose 
from his seat and stole toward him. 

The Greek attracted Frank’s attention, so that 
he was unaware of the cat-like approach of the 
assassin stealing behind him. 

Hamud, like a shadow, had approached, and 
his treacherous hand was upraised, when sud- 
denly a dull thud sounded through the room, 
and the slender-limbed murderer fell to the 
floor. 

Frank stepped back while still facing the 
Greek, when he tripped on the body of Hamud. 

He fell over upon the floor, when the Greek 
sailor leaped forward to fall upon him, but a 
heavy blow on the head sent him sideways to 
the groynd. 

It was the drunken Irish sailor who had felled 
both assassins. 

When Frank rose to his feet he saw the I[rish- 
man drawing something from the hand of the 
insensible Hamud. 

Our hero was just about to thank the man, 
who had singularly lost all appearance of 
drunkenness, when, in a familiar voice he heard 
the words: 

‘We must slide, Frank; things are getting 
hot!”’ 

_ The speaker was Walton Sprague, the detect- 
ive. 

‘* Heavens!’ exclaimed Frank, 
you?’’ 

Steps were heard approaching, and the de- 
tective moved toward the door, beckoning 
Frank to follow him. 

As they passed out, they met the balance of 
the brig’s crew just entering the place. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘‘ We must move like lightning,’’ whispered 
the detective, ‘‘ or we will be hacked to mince- 
meat by that gang as soon as they discover what 
has occurred.”’ 

The two men reached their hotel without ac- 
cident, when Frank asked: 

‘* How did you happen to be on hand just in 
the nick of time to save my life?”’ 

**T have been shadowing you every hour 
since your first entrance into that place.’’ 

“It is strange that I didn’t recognize you! 
aoe how did you happen to enter just as you 

i eee 

*‘T had been shadowing Hamud. And now 

I will show you something curious and terrible,”’ 
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continued the detective; and he held toward , 

Frank a long, slender piece of steel about the ' 

heft of a darning-needle, and as sharp at the | 
point as a sewing-needle. 

‘* What is that?’’? asked Frank. | 

‘* That is a poisoned weapon, which that evil- | 
faced Hamud was about to thrust into your! 
back when I felled him to the floor with the! 
butt of my pistol.”’ 

Frank could not avoid a shudder, as he con- | 
templated the mysterious weapon. ( 

A few days following Walton Sprague an- , 
nounced that the time had arrived for them to , 
pay a second visit to the brig. 

The detective had received word that several 
strange-looking packages had been taken on 
board, attended with the intimation that it was 
not impossible that a female might have been 
concealed in one of them. 

Another significant incident was the fact that! 
the brig had been towed down into the bay, and | 
was anchored off the Long Island shore. 

A spy was on board of the tug which steamed ' 
her down to her new anchorage, and he was ' 
able to ascertain that there was no immediate | 
intention to sail. 

Early in the evening, the detective and our | 
hero took a carriage and crossed the Hamilton | 
Ferry to Brooklyn. is 

From the ferry they were rapidly driven fto- , 
ward the Long Island Bay village known as Bay | 
Ridge, off which the brig was anchored, and, | 
leaving the carriage at the mouth of the lane ' 
which leads from the main road te the beach, | 
they proceeded on foot. \ ; 

As they turned from the lane into the shore 
road, they noticed a number of Men coming | 
from the beach toward a tavern. 

They were talking in an excited manner in a | 
foreign language. ' 


The detective saw them just in time to draw | 
Frank beneath the shadow of a tree. ; 
‘* They are a portion of the crew of the brig,”’ 
he whispered. ’ 

The sailors entered the tavern, when our. 
friends noticed asolitary figure stealing by, 
over the verge of the ridge, with stealthy and 
cautious movements. 

‘‘That must be one of my men piping the 
crew,’’ whispered the detective, and leaving his 
hiding-place, he approached the crouching man. 

As he drew near, the man, who was evident- 
ly trying to avoid observation, moved down the 
bank. | 

Sprague uttered a low signal. 

It was instantly answered, and the retreating 
man came over into the road. 

‘Ts that you, my man?”’ asked the detective. 

‘‘ Ay, ay!’ was the answer from the river 
pirate captain, who had been of such excellent 
service upon the occasion of the former visit to 
the brig. 

‘““Who has gone into the tavern?’ asked | 
Sprague. <a 

“The majority of the crew of the brig. 

‘* Who is on board?”’ 

‘*T think only the watch, and possibly one or 
two of the crew.”’ 

The detective began to revolve several plans 
in his mind. 

It was his object to keep the men from going 
on board again until he had made his purposed 
search of the vessel from stem to stern. 

‘* How many men have you?’’ Sprague asked. 

‘* Six besides myself,’’ was the reply. 

‘*T wish we could invent any plan to insure 
the keeping of the members of that crew from 
attempting to go aboard. I would like to avoid 
a fight if 1 could.”’ 

‘“ It could be done,’’ said the pirate captain, 
‘*if we could only get the landlord of the tavern 
to work with us.”’ 

The tavern-keeper’s house adioined thesaloon. 

The detective knew that the latter could have 
no interest with the crew, and would most like- . 
ly fall into any scheme which might be set to | 
work. | 

The question was. How could the landlerd be 
seen? 

It was already after midnight. 

Sprague strolled toward the tavern and step- 
ping upon the piazza peeped through the closed 
blinds. 

There was at least a dozen of the crew as- 
sembled in the common bar-room, while a man, 
evidently the proprietor, was behind the bar at- 
tending to their wants. 

The sailors apparently had no immediate in- 
tention of returning to their vessel, as part of 
them were playing dominoes, while the balance 
were throwing dice over the bar. 

Resolving upon a wild scheme the detective 
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returned and held a few moments’ consultation 
with the river pirate captain and Frank, when 
all three moved down the steep bank toward 
the rocky shore. 

At a short distance up the beach, they came 
to a point where a small unused dock extended 
out into the water. 

Going upon the dock, the river pirate captain 
uttered alow signal, when a boat crept out from 


under the dock like a snail crawling from its 
_ shell. 


Six men were in the boat, and when ordered 


' they ran her on to the beach and stepped ashore. 


The detective's design at once became appar- 


ent. 


He commenced exchanging different parts of 


clothing with different members of the party. 


As the river pirates were dressed like river 


' boatmen, Sprague was soon able to equip him- 
_ self so that he presented the appearance of a bay 
fisherman to the life. 


Having rigged himself, he exchanged a few 


‘more words with the river pirate captain, and 
then started back alone toward the tavern. 


He rapped boldly but received no answer, 
For a moment only did he permit this little 


‘obstacle to cause him any discouragement. 


The detective rapped loudly, in fact actually 


-** banged ’’ at the door, like a man who was de- 
_ termined to be heard. 


At Jength a voice from the inside called: 

** Who's there?’’ 

‘* Open the door!” 

‘‘T am closed for the night.’’ 

‘*T’ll bang the door down if you do not open 
| 

‘“Tf you do not go away, I will come out 


there and bang you for making such a rumpus. ”’ 


The latter action was just what the officer de- 


| gired, and he was continuing his attack upon 
’ the door, when suddenly a hand was laid upon 


his shoulder. 
‘‘ Here, what do you mean making a row 
around here at such an hour?’’ came the in- 


- quiry, in an angry voice. 


‘* Who are you?”’ 

‘*‘Tam the man who runs this hotel, and if 
you do not start, I’]l run you down on the dock 
and overboard.” 

The landlord, instead of opening the door, 
had gone around through a rear entrance, and 
had come to the front piazza, feeling that if he 
did not open the door the man might force an 


' entrance. 


He thought it was a drunken man he had to 


deal with, and the detective had encouraged 


such an idea; but now, when they stood face to 


' face, his manner changed entirely. 


‘way with me a moment. 


‘“* Say, boss,’’ he exclaimed, *‘ just walk this 
I have something to 


say to you.”’ 


As he spoke he produced a dark-lantern, and 


' showed his shield as an officer. 


‘* Ah, ha!’’ exclaimed the landlord, “‘ you're 
a ‘cop’ in disguise?”’ : 
‘‘lam a detective attending to my business, 


and any man who interferes with me does so at 


his risk, as I have a posse of men ready to an- 
swer my signal.”’ 

‘‘Who are you after? 
in there?’ 

‘* No; I am after information which I wish to 
get from them.”’ 

‘* What do you want with me?’’ 

‘*T want you to lay in with me, and make 


One of those sailors 


out that you are acquainted with me.’’ 


‘* You want to play off as a fisherman?’’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

** All right! I am the man to assist you; I 
used to be on the force myself once.’’ 

‘‘T am going for a big stake, and if you help 
me to pull through all right, you will be a hun- 
dred dollars richer to-morrow morning.”’ 

The landlord chanced to be in just that finan- 
cial condition that a hundred dollars ready cash 


was like saving him from ruin, and he said: 


‘‘ You can rely on me; I have no game in 


_ with them tar-greasers inside.”’ 


Giving the landlord some further instructions, 
the detective recommenced his attack on the 
door, and a few seconds later the voice from the 
inside called out: 

‘‘ If you don’t go away from there, f’ll send 
a bullet through the door.”’ 

‘* You wouldn’t shoot an old friend, would 


you?’’ called the detective. 
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** Who are you 
** Why, don’t you know my voice?’ 

‘*Ts it Hank Randall?’ 

‘* Why, of eourse it is.”’ 

‘‘ Why in thunder didn’t you say so?’’ and 


HAML 


UD, THE DETECTIVE. 


the next moment the bolts were slipped aside, 
and the detective staggered into the bar-room. 

As the landlord appeared to know him, and 
as he looked like an ordinary fisherman, he only 
received a passing notice from the sailors. 

He lost no time in proceeding about the busi- 
ness he had in hand. 

He observed the bottle the sailors were drink- 
ing from, and managed to indicate slyly to the 
landlord that he wanted to drink out of the 
same bottle. | 

When that bottle went back to its place on 
the shelf behind the bar it was doctored. 

A few moments passed, and the sailors took 
their drink all round from the same bottle, and | 
as the seemingly drunken fisherman saw them 
do so a peculiar smile played over his face. 

A few minutes passed, and one after another | 
of the sailors began to yawn and rub their eyes. | 

Two or three of the men stretched out like 
drunken men, and dropped off asleep. 

At the same moment there came a rap at the 
outside door. 

The door was opened, and Hamud, the 
slender, dark-eyed assassin, entered. 

He advanced and spoke to one of the sailors. 

The fellow made no reply, but nodded in a 
half-maudlin, sleepy manner. 

With a number of strange words falling from 
his mouth in rapid succession, Hamud passed 
to different men. 

He found them all, as he evidently supposed, 
helplessly drunk. 

Hamud advanced to the bar, and in broken 
English, which it would have required a prac- 
ticed linguist to understand, he abused the land- 
lord for making his men drunk. 

The landlord protested he had nothin 
with it, as he had only furnished the 
with what they had called ‘for. 

Hamud left the tavern, 

The detective followed until he saw a coach 
drawn to the side of the lane, under the shadow 
of a large tree. 

Hamud opened the door of the coach and 
conversed in a low tone fora few moments with 
some one inside. 

The detective could not see anything of the 
driver. 

After a moment’s Conversation Hamud turned 
from the carriage, and a man stepped from the 
latter whom the detective instantly recognized 
as Aldema. 

The two men walked down toward the beach. 

Walton Sprague stepped behind a tree, and 
waited until they had passed. 

The moment Hamud and Aldema had passed 
beyond sight, the detective advanced rapidly 
toward the coach, opening the door, and thrust- 
ing his dark-lantern inside, the form of a girl 
was revealed. 

‘* Who are you?’’ he asked. 

He received no answer, but observing a move- 
ment on the part of the female, he placed his 
hand upon her and drew her toward him, so 
that his light flashed in her face. 


ge to do 
fellows 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE reason that the officer had not received 

we answer to his query was at once explained. 

he girl, who was young and beautiful, was 
gagged, and also bound hand and foot. 

The detective’s blood boiled with indignation 
as he removed the gag, and cut the cords which 
bound the mysterious prisoner. 

He had just succeeded in doing so when he 
imagined he heard approaching steps, and ad- 
vancing toward the approaching man, found it 
was not, as he had feared, Hamud, but Frank. 

‘“ Heavens, Frank!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ there is 
terrible work going on! I have just founda 
beautiful girl, bound and gagged, in that 
coach.”’ 

‘‘ Who is she?’’ asked Frank, in an excited 
and trembling voice, as he advanced toward the 
coach. 

‘‘It is not Lucy, but, by George, we have 
proof that we are on the right track!”’ 

As they approached, they saw the young lady 
step out upon the road. 

The detective stepped toward her, when the 
girl attempted to scream. 

‘*Do not scream,’’ cautioned the detective, 
‘‘it was I who released you. We are friends, 
and you are safe. Come this way.’’ 

He led the girl down the lane a few steps, 
and then around past the stables, behind the ho- 
tel. 

Up to this moment he had asked no ques- 
tions; he now said: 


‘“ How was it I found you bound and gagged 
in that carriage?’’ 

‘“‘T am the victim of the most horrible perfidy 
and treachery,’’ said the girl, whose language 


| betrayed that she was a refined and cultured 
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hey were standing in such a position that 
they commanded a view of the lane, and before 
the girl could complete her narration, the detect- 
ive Saw a figure moving up the lane. 

‘* You stay by the girl, Frank,” he said, and 
then moved stealthily toward the man, who was 
walking up the lane toward the coach. 

The detective stole swiftly behind the man, 
aud, when near enough for his purpose, spoke. 

The man turned, but before he was fully 
around the detective was upon him, and had 
borne him to the ground. 

Within the same moment the dexterous officer 
clapped the handcuffs on the fellow, and had 
him at his mercy. 

The prisoner proved to be Aldema. 

The detective dragged the prisoner out of the 
road, and had just rolled him into a little gully, 
when he saw asecond figure coming up the lane. 

Down he dropped at a convenient place, and 
waited. 

The moment the man arrived opposite the 
ofticer’s hiding-place, the latter darted forward, 
bore him to the ground, and speedily had him 
bound, gagged, and handcuffed, as Aldema had 
been. 

When the detective had first seen the last 
figure advancing by the lane, he had supposed 
that it was Hamud, but it proved to be another 
man, evidently one of the crew. 

Returning to where Frank and the gir] stood, 
Sprague told the latter that he would place her 
in charge of the family of the proprietor of the 
hotel, where she would have to remain until 
morning. 

During the detective’s absence, Frank Midge- 
ly had learned from the girl the circumstances 
of her capture, and had partially explained how 
the detective had chanced to be on hand to effect 
her rescue. 

The girl was a music-teacher in New York; 
and strange enough, like the French girl who 
had been found on the brig, was an orphan, 
without any known relatives, 

She had boarded at a house with a man who 
represented himself to be an Italian professor of 
music._ 

The latter individual had paid her a great deal 
of attention, and upon that very night had in- 
duced her to accompany him to hear a certain 
famous prima donna sing in private. 

She had entered a carriage, anticipating to be 
taken but a few blocks; but once within the 
coach, a sudden assault had been made upon 
her, and she had been drugged; when she 
awoke to consciousness, she found herself bound 
and gagged as the detective had found her. 

All these explanations were made in a few 
seconds. 

The detective entered the tavern. 

The sailors were all lying around on the 
benches and floor in deep slumber. 

The landlord suspected that something had 
been done to throw the men into such a condi. 
tion, and told the detective that the affair might 
cost him his life. 

The officer gave him assurances which qui- 
eted his mind in this respect, and then told him 
about the girl. 

The latter was led into the tavern-keeper’s 
house, while Frank and the detective, after se- 
curing the two prisoners in the carriage-house, 
proceeded down to the beach. 

As they walked along, their attention was 
attracted by a strange colored light, which ap- 
peared to flash right off the face of the rocks 
which formed the ridge. 

The detective crawled forward to investigate 
this fresh mystery. 

He discovered the man Hamud. 

The latter was burning a light, and evidently 
signaling to some one on board of the brig. 

ocking on the incoming tide at the foot of 
the ridge was a boat. 

The detective moved forward to secure Ha 
mud as he had Aldema and the other man, but 
the strange fellow suddenly disappeared, and 
was lost to view. 

‘The detective examined the spot where he had 
seen the mysterious man, but could not find the 
faintest sign of his presence. 

While he was standing and revolving the 
matter in his mind, he was joined by the river 
pirate chief, who said: 

‘‘ If we are to go out to the brig, we have no 
better opportunity than to go at once.”’ 
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‘‘Did you see any one moving away from 
this spot?’’ asked Sprague. 

ec No. 7? 

The detective had come down for a purpose, 
and felt that time was being lost. 

As he did not wish daylight to overtake them, 
Frank was signaled, and the three men pro- 
ceeded to where the river pirates had their boat. 

A few moments later the latter was headed 
toward the brig, bearing all hands save one, 
who was left on shore to watch. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tus river pirate captain, as upon a former 
occasion, proved himself to be a shrewd man. 

Addressing the detective, he said: 

‘‘We must be very cautious in our move- 
ments, or we may run into a trap.” 

‘The greater part of the crew are drugged 
and asleep in the tavern bar-room.’’ 

‘‘That may be; but if there are men on 
board they are not a part of the crew, but they 
are there for the purpose of guarding against 
just what we are up to to-night.”’ 

‘‘ We must take chances!’’ answered the de- 
tective, and no more was said. 

The river pirate captain had ordered his men 
to pull off on an angle, as he wanted to float 
around with the tide towaid the brig on the 
Staten Island side. 

The plan worked well; and when the men 
had pulled to the proper point, they rested on 
their oars, and let the boat drift. 

The vessel was headed seaward, and the turn 
of the tide favored them. The boat was secured 
safely under the fore-chains. 

The river pirate captain was the first to ascend 
to the brig’s deck. 

The detective followed, and Frank Midgely 
came third. 

The three men were all aboard, and were just 
preparing to move forward, when suddenly the 
stillness which until this moment had prevailed, 
was broken. 

The darkness was illuminated by vivid 
flashes, followed by pistol reports, and several 
bullets whistled about the invaders’ heads. ~ 

The men dropped behind a coil of heavy 
ship’s chains, and the firing ceased. 

The river pirate captain was the first to speak. 

‘* Just as I feared,’’ he remarked. 

‘‘ There were only four pistols discharged,’’ 
said the detective. : 

The latter’s well-trained ear at that very mo- 
ment of peril had been recording this nice cal- 
culation. 

‘‘ Tf you will lay low, with another man from 
the boat to stand by you, I will play a trick on 
these Kanakas.”’ 

The detective knew that all confidence could 
be placed in the river pirate captain when his 
interests were on the side of right, and he told 
him to go ahead. 

The man crawled along the deck toward the 
bow chains, and then suddenly rising to his 
feet, leaped overboard. 

At the same moment, however, a shout arose, 
and a number of white-turbaned chaps leaped 
forward, and in a moment both Frank and the 
<letective would have been hacked to pieces. 

The river pirate captain had not been idle. 

At the very moment the brig men shouted 
and leaped forward, a second shout was heard, 
and the river pirates, five strong, desperate men, 
sprung forward, also. 

There were five of the brig men to seven in 
the detective’s party. 

A struggle commenced, but it was of very 
short duration. 

The brig men were overcome and secured 
without one man in the boarding party being 
injured. 

The detective, the moment the struggle was 
over, looked at his watch. 

_ He found it to be half past two in the morn- 
ing. 

The pirate gang were placed on guard over 
the brig men, and Frank, the pirate captain, 
and the detective moved toward the cabin. 

They descended the companion-way, and 
started to enter the cabin. 

The river pirate captain was in the advance. 

He had just stepped over the threshold, when 
the report of a pistol rang out, and the advance 
man fell forward. 

The detective, who was close behind, sprung 
tin the prostrate body as a second shot was 
fired. 

Bullets do not always strike their mark, even 
when fired at close range. 
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The detective escaped unscathed, and the next | The last one had just been passed over the side 


instant was engaged in a strange combat. 

Two men in white turbans and flowing robes, 
with faces as black as the ace of spades, set upon 
him with their gleaming, curved cimeters. 

The detective held a belaying-pin in his hand, 
and managed for an instant to parry several 
thrusts, when Frank Midgely rushed in to his 
assistance. 

The latter fired twice in rapid succession, and 
both of the black men keeled over. 

The two white men sprung upon them, and 
in a trice the fellows were bound like their com- 
rades on deck. 

Neither of them had been wounded, as it 
subsequently proved. 

Frank had not aimed at a vital part of their 
bodies, but had only sought to wound them in 
their sword arms. 

Although he was ordinarily a good shot, in 
the excitement he had missed his aim, and the 
two blacks had tumbled over in sheer terror. 

The moment the men were prisoners, Sprague 
and Frank went to the assistance of the river 
pirate captain. 

The latter had not been as fortunate as the 
others. 

He had received a pretty severe wound, but 
examination proved that it was not necessarily 
a fatal one. 

While the detective was attending to the 
wounded river pirate, Frank commenced a 
search for the pretty French girl prisoner, whom 
he had discovered upon the brig upon their 
former Visit. 

There was no one in the cabin. 

‘Hang it! Walton,’’ he exclaimed, address- 
ing the detective, ‘‘ the French girl is gone. I 
feared we should lose her!”’ 

The river pirate captain had been carried to 
the deck. 

The latter, feeling easier, asked what had 
been discovered. 

Upon learning the facts, he said: 

‘* Search the vessel from stem to stern!’’ and 
a moment later added: ‘‘One of my men, 
Curly, the sailor, knows a vessel from her keel 
to her topmast; get him to lead the way.”’ 

Curly, the sailor, was a rough-looking fellow, 
with a scarred face. . 

When informed as to what was wanted of 
him, he said: 

‘** Allhands remain’on deck. I'll just go this 
alone.”’ 

The man took a lantern and asked to be 
lowered down one of the hatches. 

Half an hour passed, when the man signaled 
to be raised on deck again. 

The information he brought was that there 
was not a living soul below the deck. 

The detective felt that his trip was bound to 
prove a fruitless one, when a cry from one of 
the men directed his attention aft. 

A strange glow was seen shooting up through 
the companion-hatch. 

‘‘ Heavens!’’ exclaimed the detective. ‘‘ The 
brig is on fire /”’ 

A rush was made to the rear, but the light 
had disappeared, but a shriek was heard —a 
piercing scream—like the one which had startled 
them upon a previous visit. 

The cry came seemingly from the cabin. 

Frank and the detective rushed below, and a 
second search was made. 

Not a sign of a living person, beside the two 
bound blacks, could be found. 

The detective ordered the latter carried on 
deck, when a second shriek was heard. 

This time it sounded like a smothered cry, 
which came directly from beneath their feet. 

A suspicion flashed through the detective’s 
mind. 

He commenced sounding the floor of the 
cabin. 

His efforts were rewarded by discovering, 
under one of the berths, a suspicious-looking 
spot indicative of a trap. 

He managed to remove a square about two 
feet in length and width. 

The officer crawled through, and the mystery 
was revealed. 

He descended into a false cabin followed by 
Frank Midgely. 

Four females, young and beautiful, were dis- 
covered. 

The mission of the brig was disclosed. 

Kidnapping, on a large scale, was the object 
of her commander. 

Among the four maidens was the French girl, 
but not Lucy Palmedo. 

They were led upon the deck, and lowered 
into the boat really to be taken ashore. 
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of the brig, when one of the men again called 
the detective’s attention to the strange light. 

A second investigation was made. 

This time an unmistakable odor of fire was 
discovered. 

Further examination revealed the truth, the 
brig was on fire. 

‘© What shall we do?”’ asked Frank. 

‘‘Raise the anchor and let her drift and 
burn!’’ answered the detective in a fierce tone, 
adding: ‘‘ By George! if she had not taken fire 
accidentally, I should have fired her or scuttled 
her!”’ 

‘‘ What will we do with the crew?’’ 

‘‘ Put them in the brig’s boat, and let them 
take care of themselves.”’ 

A third boat had been secured from the ves- 
sel. 

The detective ordered the men to hold the boat 
containing the prisoners in tow, while he and 
Frank pulled ashore. 

Once on shore, he secured the girl who had 
been rescued from the carriage, and informed 
the landlord of the hotel concerning what had 
occurred. 

Frank now asked what should be done under 
the circumstances. 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ said the detective. ‘“‘I am glad 
the brig is on fire, as.it will save us a heap of 
trouble. Had she not got on fire, I would have 
been compelled to report and arrest all hands of 
her crew; as it is, they can shift for thetnselves 
as best they can.”’ 

The officer descended to the beach. 

The brig was rapidly drifting away. 

The fire had not got beyond the lower decks 
yet, and the hope was that she would be far out 
to sea before the fire would burst above decks. 

A signal brought the boats ashore. 

The four released girls were taken to the land- 
lord’s private house. Ta Ne 

In the meantime the landlord had received 
instructions from the detective. 

The tavern-keeper went to the stable where 
the two men were bound and gagged. 

He told them that he had come to aid them to 
escape, saying that the police had boarded the 
brig, and had made some discovery concerning 
her; also, that a messenger had been dispatched 
to New York for assistance, when all hands 
would be arrested and taken to the city. 

The cunning detective had calculated well. 

In the meantime all the river pirates had been 
concealed in the landlord's private house, so as 
to be ready in case of emergency. 

The .white-turbaned prisoners had been left 
bound in the boat. 

The landlord, after releasing the two men in 
the barn, advised them to take their crew, 
enter their boats, pull over to the Jersey shore, 
and scatter as best they could. 

It was approaching near to dawn. 

The sailors had sufficiently recovered from 
the effects of the drug to be able ta comprehend 
the situation. | 

The landlord pretended to be acting in a cau- 
tious manner as guide. 

Every movement was made rapidly and 
stealthily. | | 
The crew of the brig were all marshaled on 

the beach. 

The bound men in the boats were released, 
and all hands embarked, and the boats were 
headed for the Staten Island shore. 

Just at the dawn the detective walked out to 
the ridge. 

A solitary boat was seen making for the shore. 
Walton Sprague watched until the skiff was 
run on the beach, and then went to meet the 
rower. 

The man who had come in the boat proved to 
be Curly the sailor. 

‘‘ Well?’’ asked the detective. 

‘“Tt’s all right, captain; if she don’t sink 
she’ll drift ashore a hopeless wreck.’’ 

Curly had remained on board the brig to 
scuttle her. igi 

Well he did his work, as she was never seen 
again. 

In the meantime startling events followed the 
incidents of the night. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Day dawned, and found the detective and 
our hero with the wounded river pirate, and 
the five rescued ladies on their hands. 

The stories of the rescued girls can be briefly 
told. 

They were all orphans, and had been kid- 
napped in the boldest manner, 
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The individual experiences of the five girls 
were almost identical. 

Each had become acquainted with a hand- 
some stranger. 

The latter had won their confidence, and in 
the end had betrayed them on board of the 
mysterious brig. 

The girls did not, when rescued, know what 
their final fate was to have been, and when the 
detective hinted at the fearful doom from which 
they had been preserved, their thankfulness was 
unbounded. 

When they returned to the city, Frank Midge- 
ly secured the addresses of all the girls, and ex- 
acted a promise of secrecy from them. 

Our hero also provided them _ bountifully 
with money, which he forced upon them. 

The most charming of all the rescued lasses 
was the French girl. 

Amalie de Lucenay was indeed beautiful be- 
yond the usual measure of female loveliness. 

When once free, with the shadow of terror 
removed, she gave full freedom to the hun- 
dred charms which distinguished her. 

One man was dazzled by their brightness, and 
that luckless individual was the detective. 

Frank Midgely was equally lost in admiration 
of the charming little foreigner, but the charm 
to him was but momentary. 

His thoughts were fixed upon the hardly less 
beautiful girl, the missing Lucy Palmedo. 

A week had passed after the startling advent- 
ures of the night when the brig was fired and 
scuttled. 

The detective and our hero had searched the 
“4 from end to end. 

hey had concluded that the missing Lucy 
was still hidden somewhere in the city. 

One fact surprised Walton Sprague—none of 
the crew of the brig had been seen. 

The detective had calculated, in letting them 
all escape, that it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity to track them down to the place where 
the girl was concealed. 

Another fact astonished the faithful officer: 

He could not account for the seeming indiffer- 
ence of Mr. Palmedo, the gir]’s father. 

The latter did not appear to be taking any step 
for her recovery. 

He had offered a reward, and had settled 
down to his former business life, and proceeded 
as though he had never had a daughter. 

The detective decided to call upon him. 

He found the banker in his counting-room, 
calm and smiling, as though no dark sorrow 
was hidden in his breast. 

He received the detective coolly, and asked in 
an indifferent manner: 

** Well, sir, what can I do for you?”’ 

‘* I have come to consult with you, sir, about 
your missing child.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, what have you got to tell me?’’ asked 
the banker, coolly. 

““T have met with no encouragement thus far; 
but I. suspect a clew has been ascertained.”’ 

“*T am very busy,’’ said the banker, with as- 
tonishing indifference, ‘‘ and I have no time to 
listen to clews; I have been furnished with a 
thousand clews.”’ 

‘** But if you knew the fate which overhangs 
your child!”’ 

‘* | know pretty well, sir; and, to speak plain- 
ly, if you have come here to deceive me, or to 
intercede for my daughter, your mission will 
prove a failure, and your time is lost.’’ 

An idea flashed through the detective’s mind. 

The word intercede was the advance light to a 
revelation. 

The banker evidently indulged the idea that 
his daughter had eloped, and his seeming in- 
difference was explained. 

‘“‘ Let me tell you,”’ said the detective, ‘‘ you 
are indulging a false hope.”’ 

‘* And let me tell you, sir,’’ exclaimed ‘the 
‘banker, without waiting to hear what the false 
hope might be, “‘ that you are trespassing on 
my time, and I wish to bid you good-morning!”’ 

The detective was not to be put off in this 
manner, and he was proceeding to say some- 
thing when the banker abruptly retired into his 
private office, slamming the door behind him. 

Further attempt at parley was. useless, and 
Walton Sprague took his departure wondering 
how such a lovely girl should chance to be the 
daughter of such a rude and seemingly cruel 
and indifferent man. 

Two months passed. 

Still no tidings of the missing girl. 

Frank Midgely had grown hopeless of ever 
seeing her sweet and loving face again. 

He had called upon the banker, but had been 
refused admittance to his presence. 
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During all this time Walton Sprague had been 
paying his court to the beautiful French girl, 
Amalie de Lucenay. 

The detective was a handsome man, and 
owing to the liberality of Frank Midgely, 
possessed comfortable means, and yet the girl 
whom he had rescued treated him coldly. 

Not coldly as a rule, but only when he ap- 
proached a certain subject. 

Otherwise she appeared to feel grateful for his 
services in effecting her rescue, and showed no 
aversion to his society. 

She respected him, but evidently did not love 
him 

The detective was a proud man, and although 
he did not press his suit like a love-lorn duffer, 
he made up his mind that in the end she should 
learn to love him. 

Amalie was a proud girl. 

She had steadfastly refused to receive money 
or assistance in any way from Frank Midgely, 
and was earning her own living, the same as she 
had done previous to her capture. 

Thus matters stood, when one day our hero 
descended from his room in the hotel, and en- 
tered the reading-room. 

The first object his eyes rested upon was the 
dark face and slender form of Hamud, the 
shadow. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FRANK felt a cold chill go through his heart. 

Going to the bar-room, he paced nervously to 
and fro for a few minutes, when at length the 
impulse to speak to Hamud became so strong 
that he resolved to do so. ) 

He returned to the reading-room and glanced 
toward the seat Hamud had occupied. 

Like a shadow only had he appeared, and like 
a shadow had he vanished. 

When Walton Sprague heard of the reappear- 
ance of Hamud, he expressed great satisfaction, 
saying that there was now once more hope of 
finding Lucy Palmedo. 

The detective at once assumed a disguise, and 
started out in search of the mysterious man, who 
appeared to be at the bottom of so much evil, 

One evening he called at the humble lodgings 
where Amalie de Lucenay resided. 

The girl was employed in a French artificial 
flower manufactory, a few blocks from where 
she lodged. 3 

He was informed by the landlady that she had 
not returned, and looking at his watch, he 
found that it was nine o’clock. 

He did not feel any special alarm, and upon 
the following morning he called bright and 
early at Amalie’s lodgings, but she had not yet 
returned. 

Going at once to the place where she had been 
employed, he learned that she had left at the 
usual hour, the night previous, but had not been 
seen since. 

At once a suspicion flashed through Sprague’s 
mind, and he recalled certain revelations which 
the girl, in her imperfect way, had made to him, 
which, in connection with the sudden reappear- 
ance of that shadow of evil, Hamud, assumed a 
startling significance. 

He at once hastened to the custom-house, and 
from the proper clerk learned what vessels had 
cleared the day before. 

There was one vessel which had cleared for a 
port on the Mediterranean. 

He next visited the shipping agents, but from 
all that he could learn, everything concerning 
the vessel was straight and clear. 

While making his inquiries he observed a 
sailor-looking chap standing near by, who 
seemed to take an unwarranted interest in the 
questions and answers. 

When Walton Sprague turned to leave the 
shipping-office, this man followed him out. 

The detective observed this fact, and made 
up his mind to play off a bit, knowing that the 
fellow would most likely address him. 

His suppcsition was correct. He had made 
but few steps when the man’s hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. 

‘“‘You were making some inquiries about 
that Mediterranean trader?’ said the man. 

‘* T was.” 

‘Were you trying to find out about the two 
women tn veils who went as passengers aboard of 
her ?”” 

&6 No, gir. +) 

“Ah! I beg your pardon, then; but, hang 
me, stranger, you must excuse me for speaking 
about it, because it was a strange affair.”’ 

‘‘T am ready to listen toany strange story you 
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have to tell; but, in the first place, what do you 
know about the vessel?’’ 

‘“* Well, I know a good deal about her, I was 
to have sailed in her, but at the last moment I 
was paid an extra month’s wages and dis- 
charged, and it’s my mind that 1 was unshipped 
because I did know so much.”’ 

‘““If you know anything about the vessel, 
why don’t you report the matter to the police?’’ 

“Well, she’s sailed; that’s one reason, and I 
was not discharged and put ashore until the 
last moment, and the most that I know is only 
suspicion, after all.”’ 

The sailor was quite an intelligent chap, and 
appeared like a frank, honest fellow. 

‘‘I was going to have some lunch,”’ said the 
detective. ‘* Will you come and eat with me, 
and you can tell me your story. I would like 
to hear what you have to tell, anyhow.”’ 

Seated in a restaurant, the officer ssid: 

‘“ Now let me hear what you suspect.” 

“Well, sir, two days ago, while we lay at the 
dock, a young man came aboard and. had a con- 
versation with the captain. I was lying behind 
a bale of goods which hadn’t been lowered be- 
low, and without meaning to, overheard a part 
of the strange talk.’’ 

“What kind of a looking chap was the 
young man who came aboard to talk with the 
captain ?”’ 

‘* As slender as a bean-pole, and as graceful 
in his movements as an antelope,’’ and the 
stranger proceeded and described Hamud, the 
Shadow, to perfection. 

‘“* You see, I would have moved away with- 
out listening to what the captain and the man 
was talking about, if it had not been for a sus- 
picion that something was wrong. The slender 
man told a story about two young ladies who 
had escaped from a city on the Mediterranean: 
in fact, from what I could make out, two hand- 
some women had escaped from a harem, and 
had come to New York. The story was an 
odd one,’’ continued the sailor, ‘‘as the man 
with the strange eyes offered four times the 
regular passage money, as he said the women 
would have to be smuggled aboard, ane kept 
as prisoners during the whole trip.” 

“And did the captsin close with the offer?’’ 

‘““ Not then; he declined to take the women, 
but atterward he must have made a bargain, as 
the next night about midnight two women were 
brought in a boat after the ship had been hauled 
out and anchored in mid-stream.”’ 

‘Did you see them brought aboard ?”’ 

“‘T did; and I heard one of the women 
plead to be released, in good English, and then 
it struck me that something was wrong, as 
Turkish women who have lived in harems ain't 
good linguists, you know. They might gabble 
French, but not English, nohow.”’ 

‘‘ Did you report the matter to the shipping 
agents?” 

‘“‘T was in there to do so, when I heard you 
making inquiries about that vessel, and I thought 
I would tell you first.’’ 

‘You did right, my man; and what is your 
name?’’ asked the detective. 

‘“* My name is Tom Jalakei.”’ 

‘‘ How did you happen to engage for a voy- 
age on that vessel?’’ 

‘“* Well, you see, my mother was a native of 
England, but my father was a full-blooded 
Christian Turk, and I have always sailed on 
vessels bound to Mediterranean ports.”’ 

‘* Do you understand the Turkish lan guages?’” 

‘“ Oh, yes; I speak all the modern Oriental 
dialects.’ ; | 

An idea flashed through the detective’s mind, 
and he said: 

“* See here, my man, I have an idea that I can 
secure a very profitable berth for you, if you 
will give me your name and address. ”’ 

The sailor gave his address, and was told not 
to ship until he heard further, 

Walton Sprague sought Frank Midgely at 
once. 

The two men held a consultation, and the 
result was that they came to the conclusion that 
the two women who had been smuggled on 
board of the fruit-trader were none other than 
Amalie de Lucenay and Lucy Palmedo. 

Their course was immediately decided upon. 

They determined to go in pursuit. 

A magnificent and fast-sailing yacht was 
purchased, and a crew was made up of men 
calculated for all kinds of service, fighting as 
well as sailing. 

Tom, the river pirate captain, had recovered 
from his wounds, and was secured along with 
one or two of his old mates, including Curly 
the sailor, and Jalakei. 


HAMUD, THE DETECTIV 


Upon the fifth day following the sailing of 
the Mediterranean trader, the yacht ‘‘ Lucy,”’ 
with a crew of twenty-nine men, under the com- 
mand of a brave young sailor named Captain 
Fontain, glided over the waters of the lower 
bay, and skipped away to sea with a spanking 
breeze filling her sails. 

Captain Fontain had sailed in Mediterranean 
traders, and knew every port on that sea of any 
note. 

He also knew the sailing capacity of the ves- 
sel on whick the two girls had been carried as 
prisoners, and he calculated that he would be 
able to overhaul her at sea, or at least reach 
Jaffa, under any circumstances, ahead of her. 

All of the latter calculations failed in fulfill- 
ment. 

The yacht ‘‘ Lucy ”’ proved to be a fast sailer, 
but not as stanch a sea-craft as was anticipated; 
and rough weather compelled her captain sev- 
eral times to run clear out of his course, until at 
last, when the ‘‘ Lucy ”’ finally anchored off 
the port of Jaffa, it was only to learn that the 
vessel she was to have beaten had been in port 
four days ahead of her. 

The day following her arrival, the yacht 
‘Lucy’? was compelled to slip her cable and 
run out to sea to avoid being driven ashore. 

Upon the fourth day Walton Sprague, Frank 
Midgely, and the sailor, Tom Jalakei, went 
ashore. 

Tom Jalakei was dispatched to make inquiries 
concerning the mysterious passengers who had 
left New York on the trading vessel. 

He was gone five hours, and when he re- 
joined the detective and Frank Midgely, he was 
compelled to confess that he had discovered ab- 
solutely nothing. 

The detective undertook to go and see what 

he could discover. 
- In the calm of the evening he took the yacht 
boat and four seamen, and made the pretense of 
a merely friendly visit on board of the mer 
chantman, 

The captain and mates of the vessel spoke 
fair English, and the detective remained on 
board some time, conversing with them. 

Suddenly he remarked in an off-hand manner: 

“The name of your vessel was handled in the 
New York papers pretty freely for a few days 
after your departure.’’ 

“It was?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Why was the name of my vessel mentioned 
in the papers?’ 

* It was reported that two young ladies were 
brought on board of your vessel in a very sus- 
picious manner just before you sailed.” 

The captain laughed heartily upon hearing 
this statement, and acted in any but a suspicious 
mauner. 

‘‘T can explain it. Why, sir, it is strange 
that the incident to which you allude should be 
associated with two young ladies, and yet I will 
admit that there were grounds for the suspicion, 
as two females were brought on board of my 
vessel just as I was about to sail; but the most 
remarkable part of the affair was that when the 
females were once aboard they were suddenly 
transformed into men. I was about as nicely 
fooled as any man could be! A stranger came 
aboard of my vessel just as I was ready to sail, 
and told me a cock-and-bull story about two 
Turkish women who had eloped from their 
lord, and wanted to secure a passage for them 
on board of my vessel. I refused to take them 
as passengers, but was finally induced by a 
large offer to do so.’’ 

ae detective was beginning to feel rather 
sick. 

An idea was coming over his mind that he 
and his friend had come on a wild-goose chase. 

He asked no questions, while the captain 
continued and explained the mystery of the two 
female passengers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE captain’s explanation continued as fol- 
Ows: 

‘« After the pretended young Turkish women 
were brought aboard, id learned that my two 
mysterious passengers were two young college 
students who had got into some scrape, and had 
determined secretly to escape.”’ 

The detective felt a sinking at the heart. 

He could not fora moment doubt but that 
the captain had told the truth. 

The story was a probable one, and it was easy 
ena@ugh for the sailor, Tom Jalakei, to have 
been deceived. 


‘What became of the two students?’’ asked 
the detective. 

‘Oh, they were on board here to-day, and 
will probably return to-morrow, and if you will 
come on board, I will introduce them to you. 
They are Americans, and will probably be glad 
to meet you.”’ 

This last statement settled the matter in the 
officer’s mind, and he returned on board the 
“Lucy ”’ fully resolved to set sail for New 
York that very night. 

He told the story to Frank Midgely. 

While talking to the latter he saw Tom Jala- 
kei approach. 

The half-Turk astonished both the detective 
and our hero by remarking: 

‘““T saw the man to-day, after you had left 
me, who engaged passage for the two Turkish 
ladies on hoard of that vessel over there.”’ 

The detective told the man what the captain 
of the vessel had to say about the matter. 

‘Come with me to-night, and I will convince 
you that I told the truth, and that the captain 
is playing a game.”’ 

That same night, a boat containing four per- 
sons besides the two sailors who were acting as 
oarsmen left the yacht. 

It was a lonely moonlight night. 

The moment the boat grated on the beach, the 
detective, Frank Midgely, the pirate captain, 
and Tom Jalakei, leaped jashore and proceeded 
toward the city’s gate. 

They had proceeded but half the distance 
when a figure was seen approaching. 

The latter was dressed in flowing robes, and 
was evidently a Moslem resident of the city. 

As he drew near the men stepped to one side 
of the narrow path to permit him to pass. 

The moment the stranger had passed, an ex- 
clamation simultaneously went from the lips of 
three out of the four men who had moved aside 
to permit him to pass. 

“That’s the man who engaged passage for 
the two women!”’ whispered Jalakei. 

Frank Midgely and the detective at thé same 
instant glanced into each other's faces, and both 
gave utterance to some startling words. 

‘That was that infernal Shadow Assassin, 
Hamud!”’ . } 

The detective proposed that he should go 
alone in pursuit of the man, stipulating that his 
friend might follow, but at a distance great 
enough not to embarrass his own movements. 

Hamud took his line of walk along the shore 
for some distance, and then struck off in a di- 
rect line. 

For two miles the detective followed, keeping 
just near enough to hold the pursued in sight. 

At length the white tents of an encampment 
loomed up on the plain. 

The figure inthe flowing robes made straight 
for the tents. 

Walton Sprague was brave, but not rashly so, 
and he knew at once that it would not be safe 
for him to approach alone the Arab encampment. 

He waited for his friends to overtake him. 

A few moments’ consultation followed. 

Tom Jalakei told them that it would be cer- 
tain robbery, and possibly death, for them to 
approach the encampment. 

The man’s advice finally prevailed, and it was 
agreed that the party should return to the yacht 
and permit Jalakei to enter the Bedouin en- 
campment upon the following day, in disguise. 

On the return toward the beach they met a 
man advancing toward the encampment. 

Jalakei recognized the man as a Jewish 
trader. 

Telling his friends to proceed, he stopped the 
Jew and asked him some questions. 

As Jalakei spoke the language, he had no 
difficulty in entering into a conversation with 
the trader. 

Upon rejoining our friends, Jalakei exclaimed : 

‘« Tt is lucky for us that we did not go on to 
the encampment.” 

In answer to inquiries, he said that the en- 
campment was that of the Sheik Mahmoud, 
from the district Wady Mandhour, and that he 
and his tribe were the most lawless robbers any- 
where in the whole district. 

Upon the following day, J alakei, dressed in 
disguise as a native, proceeded to Mahmoud’s 
camp, bearing a letter from a trader in the city 
who had some dealings with the sheik. 

When the man returned, he had important 
news to tell. 

He said that a party was about to move that 
very day from the encampment, and, from all 
that he could ascertain, they were to be a special 
convoy or escort to two females. 
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The detective visited the American consul, 
and stated the facts and asked advice. 

‘“T would advise that you organize a party, 
and meet force with force. The Bedouins are 
a lawless horde of robbers, and the chances are 
that, if you depended upon the government, by 
the time you obtained help, in one sense it 
would be too late.’’ 

The detective was pleased at receiving the ad- 
vice, and that same night an organized party, 
well armed, moved toward the sheik’s encamp- 
ment. 

For two hours they kept along at a moderate 
gait, when they came to a belt of country which 
bordered the dry bed of the stream. 

‘Here is a good place for us to wait,” said 
Tom Jalakei. 

Accordingly they waited until the Bedouins 
approached within a hundred yards, when they 
suddenly defiled from the woods, and rode to- 
ward them. 

The Americans, however, counted without 
their host, and were suddenly brought to a halt 
by being met with a volley of musket balls. 

Fortunately, but a small part of the Arabs 
were armed with muskets, or our party would 
have been pretty well thinned out. 

As it was, two of them were but slightly 
wounded. 

As the Arabs fired their muskets, they made 
a grand charge, intending to cut the party down 
with their large spears. 

‘* Hold your fire until they are close to us,’” 
commanded the detective, whose men had by 
common instinct fallen into a regular military 
alignment. 

On came the Arabs, shouting like so many 
dark-faced fiends, when suddenly Sprague ex- 
claimed: 

‘‘ Now give it to them, boys!’’ 

Twenty carbines belched forth flame, smoke 
and missiles of death, and half a dozen Bedouin 
saddles were emptied. The balance turned their 
horses’ heads, and galloped away like the wind. 

As they were seen scampering away over the © 
plains, Tom Jalakei exclaimed: 

‘‘That’s new music for those fellcws; they 
have never encountered anything just like that 
before.”’ 

The detective and Frank Midgely had not 
stopped to listen to the half-breed 'Tartar’s re- 
mark, but the moment the Arabs had turned 
and fled our two friends galloped toward the 
point where they had first appeared in view, in 
the hope of finding the palanquin containing the 
two females. 

In their eagerness they forgot all about their 
companions, and when at last they came to a 
halt, were a mile away. 

They had lost sight of the Arabs, and could — 
see nothing of the palanquin, as they had an- 
ticipated. 

They stood alone; ro! a single object rose in 
sight above the level of the surrounding plain. 

‘‘ We will move a short distance in this direc- 
tion,’’ said the detective, and they were proceed- 
ing along at a moderate gait, when Frank 
pointed to a dark line in the distance. 

“We are all right,’ exclaimed Sprague, 
‘‘that is the fringe of verdure where we left our 
friends,’’ and with a cry of delight-he urged his 
horse at a quicker pace. stash 

They galloped for about six hundred yards 
with their eyes fixed upon the dark outline they 
had first seen, when suddenly they both came 
to a halt, and together exclaimed as the truth 
flashed upon their minds: 

‘* We are wrong!”’ 

The dark outline which they had seen and 
had taken to be the line of trees, was discovered 
to be a moving mass of horsemen. 

‘“ Now, Frank,’’ exclaimed the detective, ““ ‘we 
must trust to our horses for our lives.”? 

Instantly they wheeled about, and put their 
mettlesome steeds at their best. ) 

They had not miscalculated their chances, as 
the moment they turned and sped away, the 
whole band of Arab spearmen started in pur- 
suit. 

After galloping for a few moments, they 
glanced behind them and saw that they had 
gained on the main body, but about half a dozen 
Bedouins, who were mounted on extraordinarily 
fleet horses, were close upon them. 

‘Some of those fellows are better mounted 
than we are, Frank!”’ said Sprague. 

‘‘T see they are, and it’s all the worse for 
them I am thinking!’ 

As Frank spoke, he unslung his carbine from 
his shoulder. 

Immediately his example was followed by the 
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detective, showing that hot work was about to 
commence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Over the plain they flew at a tremendous 
gallop, but their pursuers steadily gained upon 
{them. 

At length less than a hundred yards inter- 
vened. 

‘* Let’s fire together, Walton!’’ said Frank. 

‘* All right!’’ was the reply, and both men 
turned in their saddles, brought their pieces to 
an aim, and fired. 

Two of the Arabs tumbled from their sad- 
dles. 

The four other horsemen came to a sudden 
halt when their companions dropped. 

‘* Now, then, we can breathe our animals a 
bit,’’ said Frank, as he reined in his foaming 
steed. 

The Bedouins were only halted for a few mo- 
ments by the death of the two companions. 

The next moment they came dashing along 
after the fugitives like American Indians. 

Had it been a pursuit only, the chances would 
have been in favor of Frank Midgely and the 
detective; but after dashing over the plain for 
fifteen minutes another band of Arabs was seen 
in front. 

The two fugitives turned in a lateral course, 
when a third band appeared and commenced 
galloping toward them. | 

All three of the pursuing parties, numbering 
in all over a hundred Bedouins, were closing 
around the two solitary men. 


The last party were the smallest, not number-. 


ing more than ten or twelve. 

‘* Prank,’’ said the detective, ‘‘ there is but 
one chance for us. We must dash ahead, and 
cut our way through those brass-faced scoundrels 
who have appeared last!”’ 

‘* Go it!’’ answered Frank, as he held his car- 
bine ready for use, and at the same time ad- 
justed his revolvers so that he could use them 
as well when his carbine should give out. 

Seeing the two men dashing toward them, the 
Arabs spread in Indian style, so as to prevent 
them dashing by. 

‘* Now, then, Frank,’’ warned the detective, 
‘‘oive it to them right and left, as we dash 
amongst them!”’ 

‘Ay! ay!’ answered Frank, and an instant 
later both of their repeating carbines were blaz- 
ing away. 

Two or three of the Arabs were tumbled 
from their horses, and the balance shied away. 

Day was just breaking, when, after an hour's 
chase, the Americans turned and saw that the 
foe had drawn off from the chase. 

Our friends, however, rode on, although at a 
slackened pace, and it was after two hours rid- 
ing before they thought it safe to dismount and 
rest. 

Both they and their horses needed rest and 
refreshment. 

In the distance they thought they saw a town 
or village, and they directed their tired horses 
toward it, knowing that if it was a town, that 
thev were safe, as the Arabs seldom follow even 
the bitterest foe to an inhabited city. 

It was a long ride, and as they approached 
the spot where they expected to find a thriving 
city, the truth flashed upon their minds that 
after all, What they had supposed a city, was 
only one of those sites of a former city covered 
over with the ruins of magnificent buildings 
and temples of former days. 

They could find rest and shade at least amid 
the ruins, so they kept their course. 

At length they found a shady nook under a 
standing wall, and dismounting, turned their 
animals loose. 

‘‘ An odd adventure, this, for two Yankees 
fresh from home,’’ remarked Frank Midgely, 
with a grim smile. 

The detective, however, did not seem to have 
heard the remark. 

True to his instincts, he was making a survey, 
and after a moment, bidding Frank to remain 
and watch their animals, he walked away. 

The keen man had thought he had discovered 
signs of human beings having been amidst the 
ruins at a very recent period, and he set out to 
follow up the clew. 

He followed the trail until he came to a pas- 
sageway which led seemingly under the ruins of 
what had once been a large temple. 

Here he discovered unmistakable signs of very 
recent occupation. 

Prudence would have suggested that, before 
entering the cave under the ruins, he had sum- 
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MUD, THE DETECTIVE. 


moned Frank; but, in the eagerness of the mo- 
ment, he proceeded straight. ahead, as though 
there was no such thing as danger or risk of be- 
ing killed or captured. 

After advancing about fifty feet, he found 
himself surrounded by an Egyptiau darkness. 

Suddenly he made a step forward, and as his 
foot came down he plunged head foremost. 

His fall was but a slight one, and he arose un- 
injured, concluding that he must have fallen 
down a sort of stairway. 

This trifling mishap reminded him that it was 
necessary to advance more cautiously, as at any 
moment he might plunge into some unused well 
or subterranean cavity, so common under the 
ruins of old buildings. 

He had gone but a few feet further, when he 
was stopped by a solid barrier. 

Feeling with his hands, he found that his way 
had been blocked by a stone wall. 

After groping around for a moment, he felt 
his way along it, and concluded that it was a 
lateral passage. 

He had advanced but a short distance along 
this latter underground path, when he saw tho 
faint glimmer of a light ahead. 

His suspicions were confirmed—he was ap- 
proaching a spot where human beings were 
gathered. 

A few steps, and he drew near the spot 
whence the glimmer of light came. 

A moment later, and he found himself ina 
subterranean room. 

A lamp was suspended from the ceiling, 
which, filled with oil, cast a dim radiance 
around. 

Not a living soul did the detective behold, 
although there were signs of very recent occu- 
pation. 

Across one end of the strange room was sus. 
pended a dingy curtain which had once been a 
rich crimson damask. / 

Still governed more by curiosity than pru- 
dence, the detective pushed aside the curtain 
and disclosed another passage. 


Coolly stepping back, he took down the sus- 
pended lamp, and, using it in place of a torch, 
started to continue his explorations, 

Following the pasgage through various wind- 
ings, he finally emerged into a ruined court and 
stood under the broad light of noonday. 

Around him, on every side, rose walls at least 
twenty feet in height; and crumbling on the 
ground were portions of stone which had once 
been part of a circular piazza or gallery. 

‘*A nice old place this for a modern New 
Yorker!’’ he remarked, when suddenly his 
quick ear detected the sound of a human step. 

Turning about quickly he caught a passing 
glimpse of what appeared to be a female figure. 

He saw the woman but a moment, when she 
disappeared as though by magic. 

Grasping his revolver so as to be prepared for 
accident, he hastened toward the spot where he 
had seen the figure, 


When he reached there he saw nothing. 

The idea struck him that after all he might 
have been deceived by a freak of his imagina- 
tion. 

Instantly afterward, however, this suspicion 
was dispelled as the sound of a human voice 
broke upon his ears: 

He stood and listened. 

A moment, and he concluded that it was a 
female singing in an unknown tongue, and the 
tones of an instrument informed him that she 
was accompanying herself possibly with a lute. 

‘ll find that singer,’’ he murmured, “‘ if it 
costs me my life!’’ and he commenced to search 
for a passage leading from the court. 

He was rewarded in finding the opening to a 
passage, and this he entered. 

He had not proceeded far when he came to a 
place where a second curtain hung across the 
passage. 

This, he concluded, must be the entrance into 
the apartment where the fair singer was located. 
He pushed aside the curtain, and such a scene 
of rude magnificence met his gaze as caused 
him to stand transfixed with astonishment and 
wonder. 

Tarnished articles of former great value and 
gorgeousness lay scattered around in careless 
confusion; but it was not these that held the 
detective’s glance. 

Lying upon lounges, and side carpetings 
spread upon the floor, were at least twenty 
females of rare beauty. 

They were robed in very négligé costumes, and 
as upon his entrance they rose to their feet and 
gazed at the intruder with looks of wild terror, 


they presented a picture so beautiful and en- 
trancing, as to completely bewilder the beholder. 

The truth flashed upon the detective’s mind 
at once. 

He had penetrated the harem of the shiek, 
who most probably ruled over the robber Arab 
99 who inhabited the ruins as their secret 
air, 

The instant Walton Sprague recovered from 
his surprise and amazement, he stepped back 
and let the curtain fall. 

At once a series of wild and piercing shrieks 
arose from within the seraglio. 

The detective in the first moment of surprise 
had dropped his lamp, which had been crushed 
to atoms at his feet, and upon retreating a few 
steps he found himself once again enveloped in 
impenetrable darkness. 

He hastened along, supposing that he was re- 
treating toward the opening by which he had 
entered the passage; suddenly, however, he felt 
himself flying through space. 

After that all was a blank. 

When he returned to consciousness he com- 
menced to feel around in order to ascertain 
where he was, so as to’ form some idea of the 
accident he had met with. 

Fortunately, an examination of his limbs 
satisfied him that he was not badly injured, al- 
though he knew that he must have fallen and 
been stunned to unconsciousness. 

An investigation revealed the fact that he had 
tumbled into the area of a dried-out cistern. 

Remembering that he had a few lucifers in his 
pocket, he lighted one and the flame lasted long 
enough for him to see. To his dismay, he dis- 
covered that the walls were at least eighteen feet 
high, and presented a smooth, slippery surface, 
covered with slime. 

He had just time to see all this, and, glancing 
hastily at his watch, discover it wag past four 
o'clock, when the match went out again, leav- 
ing him in darkness. 

e was hungry and burning with thirst. 

Round and round he walked in search of a 
foot or hand hold, but on every side he met the 
same smooth wall. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Hours passed, and like a wild animal walk- 
ing to and fro in his cage the detective paced 
around the dry cistern, here and there thump- 
ing against the walls and finding no hole ‘or 
crevice which would aid him to escape. 

Drawing his revolver he discharged it, hoping 
that the sound would attract some human being 
to him. 

Even the presence of one of his swarthy-faced 
foes would have been preferable to remaining 
where he was to die a lingering death. 

He discharged at intervals every shot in his 
revolver. 

Thus the moments passed until he became in- 
sane with chagrin, and only regretted that he 
had not retained one charge wherewith to blow 
out his own brains and terminate his sufferings. 

It was in this moment of extreme agony that 
upon gazing upward he saw the glimmer of a 
light. 

"Leable to his feet with eyes starting from 
their sockets he watched. 

As the light came nearer and nearer, he re- 
solved to wait, hoping even against hope that it 
might prove to be Frank. 

An instant later the ray of light from the 
lamp flashed directly upon him, and he saw a 
strangely veiled being peering over the edge of 
the cistern at him. 

A voice asked a question in a strange tongue. 

The detective replied in English. 

He saw the woman move her head negatively, 
and then, as he had made considerable progress 
in the study of the French language, he said 
in that language: 

‘‘T am a stranger in distress.”’ 

His heart thrilled, when in the same language 
a sweet voice answered: | 

‘*‘ How came you there?’’ 

‘*] was wandering through the ruins, and fell 
in here in the darkness,’’ 

‘‘Wait,’’ said the veiled woman, ‘‘and [ 
will get a rope so that you can ascend.”’ 

She disappeared in darkness, while with anx- 
iously beating heart the detective waited. 

In a few minutes the light reappeared, and 
the veiled girl a second time peered over the 
verge of the cistern. 

The end of a rope, made from leather strips, 
was thrown to him, and his veiled rescuer 
said : 


‘‘ You can trust yourself to the rope; it is 
strong, and securely fastened on this end.’’ 

It took the detective but a moment, with the 
aid of the rope, to climb up. and stand beside 
the girl. 

He thanked her warmly for her aid, and 
asked : 

‘‘To whom am I indebted for this great serv- 
ice?’’ 

‘‘T am the wife of the Sheik Hajah.”’ 

‘* Are you a Captive?”’ 

‘‘] am; but how came I to find you here?”’ 

‘*T was exploring the ruins.’’ 

‘Do you know the risk you ran? Sheik 
Hajah is a robber chief; this is his abode; had 
he discovered you you would have been plun- 
dered and put to a cruel death; come, every 
moment is precious, as [can not tell at what mo- 
ment Hajah and his followers may return.”’ 

As the woman concluded, she moved away. 

The detective followed. 

The girl led the way straight to the court- 
yard, and as our hero passed from under the 
dark shadow of the passage, he emerged under 
the twinkling light of the stars. 

Night had fallen, and poor Frank might have 
been killed, or lost like himself, for all he knew. 

The strange rescuer led the detective to the 
entrance to the passage which led to the main 
apartment in the ruins where Walton Sprague 
had first found signs of human habitation. 

‘‘T can go no further,’’ she said, ‘* and may 
Heaven aid you to pass to safety without meet- 
ing Hajah.”’ 

At the same moment she passed him a small 
bag which she said contained dates, figs and 
other fruit. 

Walton Sprague seized her hand, and im- 
printed a kiss upon it before she could prevent 
him, and taking the offered lam) started into 
the passage 

As he moved along he eat of the fruit in the 
bag which the girl had given him, and little 
dreaming of the danger which awaited him, 
moved forward with a light heart. 

He reached the main cavern, crossed it, and 
was passing along the passage leading out of the 
ruins, when suddenly he heard voices and steps 
in advance of him. 

Instinctively he turned to retrace his steps, 
but stumbled and fell. 

In his fall he struck against a crumbling wall, 
which, with a loud crash, toppled all about 
him. 

He was completely covered by the débris, and 
by the time he could shake himself free and 
rise to his feet, the men whom he heard were 
upon him. 

It was the first time in his whole life that 
Walton Sprague had been squarely overcome. 

The men did not injure him, although they 
handled him rather roughly as they led him 
back to the apartment which they inhabited. 

No questions were put to him, which was a 
matter of surprise; and for many hours he was 
left to his own sad meditations. 

Although securely bound, several of the rob- 
bers acted as a guard over him. 

Shortly after he was bid to rise, and was led 
along the passage toward the exit out upon the 
plain. 

Bound as he was, Walton Sprague was placed 
upon a horse, and two spearmen took a position 
on either side. 

They had asked no questions, and vouchsafed 
no information concerning their intentions re- 
garding him, and he practiced the same 
reticence. 

The party traveled until toward noon, when 
they struck into a ravine, which was the en- 
trance of a path between a number of hills, to- 
ward which they were traveling. 

Suddenly the report of several fire-arms was 
heard, and two or three of the Arabs keeled 
from their saddles. 

Bullets were now flying thick and fast, and 
in the confusion and alarm of the moment, the 
Bedouins were more intent upon escape with 
their own lives, than concern for their prisoner, 
and the detective speedily found himself riding 
alone. 

A moment later he heard a loud shout as he 
galloped in the midst of his friends. 

Tom Jalakei was the first to rush to his side 
and cut the thongs by which he was bound. 

The first question Walton Sprague asked was, 
‘“Ts Frank Midgely with you?”’ 

His heart sunk when he received the reply 
that Frank had not been seen since the skirmish 
on the previous night. 

Tom Jalakei, who had taken command of the 
party since the absence of the detective, stated 
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that since the disappearance of their friends, they 
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| confronted by two dark-faced, fierce-looking 


had been scouring the plains in every direction | men. 


in search of them; aud that while acting as 
scout on his own hook, he had discovered the 
band who held the detective prisoner, and had 
arranged to surprise them and rescue him in 
the manner in which the rescue had been made. 

The Turco-European led the party to a place 
where they found a spring whereat to quench 
their thirst; a meal also was provided, and the 
whole party set in motion to go toward the ruins 
to find their still missing companion. 

In the meantime Frank Midgely was enjoying 
a number of startling adventures on his own 
account. At the time the detective had left him, 
he had waited for him to return, anticipating 
that at most his friend would not be gone more 
than half an bour. 

The_half hour passed, and hours also, and the 
detective was still absent. 

The young man at length concluded to go in 
search of his friend, but before doing so cast 
about for a good place to picket the horses. 

In hunting around he came to an archway, 
and leading the two animals forward he was 
walking along when he thought he heard the 
sound of rippling waters. 

He soon discovered a spring of water. 

The two horses were led to drink, and the 
youth gladly quenched his own thirst. 

Subsequently he picketed the two animals and’ 
started to look for his friend. 

He continued the search until near nightfall, 
when, just as he was about to give up in de- 
spair, he discovered the entrance to the same 
passage-way which the detective had entered. 
Knowing his friend’s investigating propensities, 
our hero concluded at once that Walton Sprague 
had entered the passage-way and had most like- 
ly lost his way. 

Making up his mind to be careful, and guard 
his retreat, Frank entered. 

He had proceeded but a short distance when 
he fancied he heard steps. 

He was just upon the point of shouting, when 
he heard voices, and upon turning saw thata 
number of men were tramping behind him. 

At the same moment, as he went feeling 
along, he discovered a lateral passage, and, to 
escape the party coming in lis rear, he turned 
asicle. 

Here he lay crouched until the party passed. 

When their footsteps had died away he came 
out again into the main passage, and considered 
what he should do. 

He resolved to follow in the same direction 
taken by the men, determined to be near and 
assist his friend, and in case of being unable to 
rescue him, at least to die with him. 

Moving along cautiously, he actually pro- 
ceeded to the entrance of the robber den, and 
from a selected hiding-place surveyed them. 

He saw nothing of his friend, and concluded 
that Walton Sprague, after all, had not entered 
the ruins, 

Good judgment suggested that he should beat 
a retreat, but when he gained the entrance lead- 
ing into the passage, he found it guarded by the 
Bedouins. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THe party whom Frank Midgely found at 
the entrance of the passage were the same who 
had been left in charge of the horses and travel- 
ing paraphernalia of the robber chief. 

Did he not fear endangering the life of his 
friend, he would have taken the chances of run- 
ning the gantlet of these men; but, as it was, 
he decided to adopt a more cautious plan. 

After wandering around for some time, he 
became wearied, and sat down amidst the dark- 
ness to rest and think over his chances. 

He soon fell asleep, and being greatly ex- 
hausted, profoundly slumbered for a number of 
hours. 

When he finally awoke, it seemed to him as 
though it were still night, and he believed that 
he had only slept for a few moments. 

Feeling considerably rested, he resumed his 
gropings about to find some mode of egress. 

After wandering around for a long time, he 
suw a streak of light, and at once he made for it. 

As he drew nearer, he recognized the fact that 
it was really sunlight. 

As luck would have it, he emerged by an- 
other passage out into the same court-yard in 
which the detective had first caught a glimpse 
of the female figure. 

He was proceeding to cross the ruins of what 
had once been a magnificent court filled with 
fountains and statues, when he was suddenly 


The two Bedouins leaped toward the young 
New Yorker to seize him, when the latter 
sprung back, and drawing his pistol, leveled it, 
and brought both the fellows to a sudden halt. 

The two Arabs made numerous signs, and 
blurted out a lot of gibberish, which was all 
Hebrew to our careless young hero. 

Unslinging his repeating carbine, Frank stuck 
his revolver in his holster belt, and then, by 
very significant motions, intimated to the two 
bewildered Bedouins that. he wanted them to re- 
treat. 

The men obeyed, but, after moving fora short 
distance, both suddenly turned, and fled out of 
sight, with the quickness of a cat scaling a 
fence. 

The fellows disappeared through a passage 
which opened from the court, on the opposite 
side. 

Our hero started to follow them, but proceeded 
slowly, lest he might run into some trap. 

It was well that he did, as in a few seconds 
half a dozen of the Bedouins came hurrying 
through the passage exit, and three of them 
were armed with long rifles. | 

The two Arabs raised their rifles, but before 
they could fire, the young New Yorker had 
dodged behind a crumbling monument. 

One bullet, however, whistled over his head, 
just as he dodged down. 

It was his turn, and, leveling his carbine over 
the top of his barrier, he let drive, bang! bang! 
bang! three shots in quick succession. 

None of his discharges proved effective, be- 
yond driving the Arabs back pell-mell into the 
passage-way, out of range. 

The moment the Bedouins beat a retreat, 
Frank concluded that, as they had run one way, 
it woulé be a wise thing for him to Tun the 
other, as he had no re-enforcements to fall back 
on, while his strange foes might, in a few mo- 
ments, number hundreds. 

He dodged into the passage opposite to which 
he found himself, and proceeded along until- he 
came to the very same curtain which the de- 
tective had rudely pulled aside some hours 
previously. 

Unlike his friend, however, he did not retreat, 
but, on the contrary, stepped boldly into the 
apartment. : 

He calculated that there must be some near 
passage leading out from the ruins, and as his 
life was threatened, it was not a moment to stand 
on nice points of etiquette. 

As he first stepped into the lavishly furnished 
room, the fifteen or twenty lovely women were 
too greatly terrified to scream; but in a moment 
they recovered their voices, and set up a shrill 
screeching that made our astonished hero’s ears 
tingle. 

In a few seconds they had all fled, and Frank 
found himself alone ‘in this home of rude 
Eastern loveliness. 

He commenced to skirmish around for some 
mode of egress other than the one by which he 
had entered that hall of enchantment. 

No passage leading from the apartment pre- 
sented itself. 

Overhead was a sort of wickered dome, lined 
on the inner side with some sort of colored 
cloth, from which light descended into the 
room: but there was no passage that he could 
discover, save the one by which he had entered, 
and through which the terrified occupants of 
the room had escaped. 

The youth could not leave by that way, as he 
would most likely be met by a hundred assas- 
sins. 

He still hoped to find some mode of getting 
out, when a very startling and at the same time 
ludicrous accident befell him. 

His eyes were roving round in search of the 
coveted passage, and at the same time he kept 
moving round, when suddenly he stumbled 
against and fell over a divan. 

He was greeted by a scream, jand a veiled 
woman leaped to her feet and confronted him. 

‘‘ How came you here?’ came the question, 
in a voice of exquisite sweetness. 

The query was put in French, and with a cry 
of delight Frank answered: 

‘‘T became lost in these ruins, and have been 
unable to find my way out.”’ 

‘‘ You must not. die. I will try to save you 
at the risk of my own life.”’ 

‘‘ You must not run any risk for me.”’ 

‘‘ Follow me; there are many places of con- 
cealment in these vast ruins, and an opportunity 
may offer to guide you safely beyond them,”’ 

His veiled rescuer seized a lamp, and led him 
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to a part of the room whence a crimson arras 
depended from the ceiling. 

She drew this aside, and motioned for Frank 
to pass through. 

Frank discovered that he was being led 
through many winding passages. 

At length his veiled rescuer came to a halt, 
and said: 

‘‘ You can remain here until an opportunity 
offers to lead you beyond the ruins. I must re- 
turn, or my own life will answer for the aid I 
have rendered you.’’ 

The girl had displayed more thoughtfulness 
by providing herself with a bag of fruit, which 
she gave to our hero. 

Some two hours passed as near as he could 
calculate, when the darkness by which he had 
been surrounded was relieved by a glimmer of 
light. 

a moment later the fair woman who had con- 
ducted him to the place of concealment, ap- 
ared, 

‘‘T will lead you forth,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
fear that you will lose your life!”’ 

‘* Lead me forth and I will take the chances.’’ 

‘‘ Yes: it is safer to pass you beyond the ruins, 
as every nook, corner and crevice will be ex- 
plored. Hajah has returned, and anger rests 
upon his brow; he is cruel and brave, and will 
spare not,’’ 

In answer to her questions Frank told her, as 
near as he could indicate, by what entrance he 
had passed within the ruins, and where he had 
left his horse and accouterments: 

‘*You could not have left them in a safer 
place,’’ said the girl. ‘‘No Mohammedan 
would venture near that spring; they would die 
of thirst rather.’’ 

‘* And will you tell me why?”’ 

‘*T can not tell you, but there is some super- 
stition connected with its waters which causes 
them to remain away from the vicinity of the 
spring altogether.”’ 

At length the girl came to a halt, and, point- 
ing to. a passyge-way, said: 

_ © Follow that, and it will lead you beyond to 
the plain; but I fear death awaits you without. 
But it is your only chance, as you would cer- 
tainly be, discovered anywhere within the 
ruins.”’ 

Frank would have renewed his thanks, but 
the strange conductress was singularly averse 
to hearing one word. 

- ‘*No!l’’? she said, ‘‘do not tarry a moment; 
you imperil both our lives.”’ 

At the same moment Frank heard the sound 
of approaching steps. 

‘“Oh, mercy!’ exclaimed the girl, “‘ we are 
even now discovered!”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue veiled woman was seized with a fit of 
trembling. 

Frank caught hold of her arm, saying: 

‘‘ Fear not; I will protect you.’ 

‘‘ Fly! fly!| In that manner alone can you 
relieve me from danger!’’ 

Frank was loath to leave the girl who had 
run so great a risk for him, but an instant’s 
consideration convinced him that she spoke 
truly; his flight alone would relieve her from 
danger, and he dashed through the passage. 

The girl had told him to keep straight ahead, 
but in the confusion of the moment, passing a 
wider passage through which a glimmer of day- 
light shone, he turned and followed it. 

A few moments reminded him of his error. 

The passage terminated in a crumbling gal- 
lery, which overlooked an inclosure, surround- 
ed on every side by high walls. 

He started to retrace his steps, when the sound 
of several footsteps fell upon his ear. 

He had been tracked and followed. 

At the same moment he heard a scream of 
terror. 

A glimmer of day shone in the passage, suf- 
ficient to reveal, indistinctly, several surround- 
ing objects. 

At the end of the passage were four Bedouins. 

Kneeling in their midst was the woman who 
had aided him. 

A large handkerchief was bound around her 
head, and: gathered in a twisted knot around 
her delicate throat. 

The poor victim had ceased to struggle, when, 
with the quickness of thought, Frank leveled 
his revolver and fired. 

The assassin fell, pierced through the brain. 

The girl fell, face forward, while the three 
other Bedouins, with their spears raised, dashed 
at Frank. 
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The youth fell back, but kept blazing away 
with his revolver. 

A second of the Bedouins fell, but the other 
two pressed closely upon him, and one of them 
managed to wound our hero in the shoulder 
slightly. 

The last charge was fired, and one of the 
Bedouins remained. 

Frank did not have time to unsling his car- 
bine, before the fellow was close upon him. 

A desperate struggle followed. 

Short and terrible was the conflict, and in the 
end poor Frank was borne to the ground. 

The Bedouin’s hands were upon his throat, 
and ina moment all would have been over for 
him, when, by a mighty effort, he managed to 
get his hand under him and secure his knife. 

This advantage he improved, and in an in- 
stant the fourth assassin rolled over upon the 
floor of the passage, writhing in the agonies of 
death. 

Frank’s wound was but a slight one, and in 
a moment he was upon his feet. 

He calculated that a few moments might 
bring a dozen more of the swarthy assassins, but 
that did not deter him from hastening to the 
assistance of the fair girl who had acted as his 
conductress, 


Tearing the handkerchief from around her 
head, he found that she was conscious. 

‘* You are saved!’’ he said. 

In tearing off the handkerchief, Frank had 
torn aside the veil also, which hitherto had hid- 
den the girl’s features. 

With a beating heart he recognized that she 
was transcendantly beautiful. 

Frank caught her by the hand, and in pit- 
eous tones besought her to fly with him, prom- 
ising her safety and protection. 

‘*[ would but entail perils about you,’’ said 
the girl, ‘‘ even if we should escape temporar- 
ily.”’ 

‘* Listen; I have a vessel in the harbor of 
Jaffa which belongs to me. Once on board, 
and you are safe; and when my mission in this 
dreadful country is accomplished, I will take 
you to a land where women are revered and re- 
spected, and not honored with less veneration 
than one bestows”upon a good horse, as is the 
case among these plunderers of the desert.’’ 

‘*T will go with thee,’’ said the girl, asa 
bright expression came upon her lovely face. 

rank felt that he might remotely be doing 
this girl a wrong, and his honest nature prompt- 
ed him to say: 

‘“T owe you my life, and that gives me the 
right to be a brother to you; but I must tell 


thee my heart is already pledged to a maiden of. 


my own race.”’ 

The bright expression faded not from Zillah’s 
charming face, as she sweetly said: 

‘* Tis enough that thou permittest me to be- 
come thy sister.’ 

“Listen; you shall be as dear and precious to 
me as though my mother had been thine. 
Come, we are in danger here.’’ 

‘‘T had forgotten,’’ said the girl, adding: 
‘** Follow me.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
emerged from the passage, upon the scattered 
débris which lay upon the open plain about the 
ruins. 

‘Lead the way to the fountain,’’ said Frank. 

The girl, who had resumed her veil, led the 
way along the edge of the ruin, when suddenly 
a shout was heard, and at least a dozen Arabs 
appeared rushing toward them. 

‘* Let us fly,’’ said Zillah. 

‘‘ How far are we from the haunted well?”’ 
asked Frank. 

‘* Not more than a hundred yards.”’ 

‘* Well, if we can only reach that, and once 
mount my horses, we are all right.”’ 

They commenced to dodge from stone to 
stone, moving toward the haunted well, when 
they were attracted by hearing a shout of ex- 
ultation. 


Looking across the plain, the cause of the 
exultation was discovered. 

Far in the distance appeared a band of horse- 
men. 

As Zillah’s eye fell upon the cavalcade, she 
exclaimed: 

‘* We are undone! It is Hajah and his band!”’ 

‘‘ Courage, my brave girl; we have not es- 
caped them thus far to make it a losing game at 
the end.” 

‘‘T know you are brave, and might hold a 
dozen at bay; but Hajah has fifty spearmen 
under his command, and he is a brave man, 
who can not be driven back, and under his lead- 
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ership his men would advance under a perfect 
shower of death.”’ 

‘‘ With life there is hope!’’ said Frank, and 
the next moment he joyfully exclaimed: 
‘Courage, girl, behold, there come our res- 
cuers!”’ 

The girl looked in the direction indicated. 

She saw a second band of horsemen. 

Even in the distance, Frank had recognized 
them as his friends, and Zillah, at a glance, 
saw that they were other than Arabs. _ 

" ea are your friends?’’ she said. 
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Hajah and his men were bearing down close 
upon them. 

Frank leveled his carbine. 

All depended upon the sureness of his aim. 

The report broke the stillness, the smoke 
cleared away, and Hajah was still riding brave- 
ly at the head of his fierce followers. 

Frank felt a chill at his heart, and a pallor 
overspread his face, as with his weapon still 
leveled he fired again. 

Hajah tumbled from his horse, and the whole 
band was'thrown into confusion. | 

‘*Come!’’ cried Frank. 

The fugitives ran across the open space, and 
gained the haunted well. 

The two horses, restive and snorting with im- 
patience, were still picketed where Frank had 
fastened them. 

The American assisted Zillah to mount one of 
the horses, when he leaped upon the same ani- 
mal and an instant later was galloping toward 
his friends. 

The Bedouins saw him, and a number started 
in hot pursuit, but they were too late. 

The fugitives’ friends had approached nigh 
enough to take in the situation. 

Half a dozen carbines belched forth. 

. The Bedouins were checked in their pursuit, 
and Frank galloped unpursued toward his 
friends. 

A moment later, and he was among them. 

Walton Sprague rode forward to meet him, 
when Tom Jalakei exclaimed: 

‘“We must away to the hills on the open 
plain; the Bedouins will soon swarm around 
us,” 

Even as he spoke a band of horsemen num. 
bering many hundreds, appeared in sight. 

The Turco European pointed to the new- 
comers with the exclamation: 

‘* Tn the hills we will have our only chance.’’ 

The band of Americans turned their horses 
and urged them at the top of their speed. 

The wisdom of the journey to the hills was 
speedily proved, as the whole plain soon be: 
came as it were alive with spearmen. 

‘‘By George!’’ exclaimed Tom, the river 
pirate, ‘‘ we have become engaged in a big war 
on our own account.”’ 

The leaders of the party did not feel like jok- 
ing, their adventure was assuming formidable 
proportions. 
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WALTON SPRAGUE, when he had recovered 
somewhat after having been rescued by his 
friends, had at once proposed that they should 
hasten to the ruins in search of Frank. 

His promptness saved his friend’s life, as 
only five minutes’ delay would have left him in 
the power of his enemies past all hope. 

It was night when the party, after a hard gal- 
lop, reached the hills. - 

The horses were driven to a hollow where 
they were protected by rising rocks, which 
formed a sort of natural basin or walled stable- 
yard. 

” The men were posted at different points be- 
hind such barricades as could be found, where 
all hands awaited the approach of the foe. 

‘‘They will not run into your trap, Tom,” 
said the detective, after all the arrangements 
had been completed. 

“Yes, they will.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so?”’ 

‘* They are in great numbers,’’ said Jalakei, 
‘‘and they know that we have been fleeing 
from them; they calculate that we are making 
for the coast, and do not suspect for a moment 
that we will make a stand.”’ 

The conversation was cut short by the report 
of a gun. 

The Bedouins had approached the point of 
the bluffs, where the Americans were concealed, 
and a large proportion of them were passing 
down on either side. 

They could not have adopted a more fatal 
plan for themselves. 


Both sides of the bluff soon became, as it 
were, a burning sheet of flame, from which 
death poured in amongst them. 

The confusion which followed was simply 
terrible. 

The whole mass of Bedouins had become 
wedged, as it were, in such an inextricable con- 
fusion, that they could not retreat, while death 
was pouring down upon them from the sides of 
the bluff. 

For full ten minutes this terrible scene en- 
sued, before the wild, despairing children of the 
desert could get beyond the range of fire. 

The slaughter was at length over, and silence 
reigned where, but a few moments before, such 
a fearful din had prevailed. 

Two hours passed, during which time, under 
the direction of Tom Jalakei, the horses had 
been fed. 

The men also partook of refreshments, when 
all hands mounted, and the march to the coast 
was commenced. 

Tom Jalakei acted as guide, and, shortly after 
midnight, they emerged from among the hills, 
and, by a direct road, were on their way to the 
coast. 

Walton Sprague rode beside Tom Jalakei, 
and, for the first time, observed a man bound 
fo a horse. 

‘“‘-Whom have you here?’’ asked the detective. 

‘* My prisoner.” 

‘‘ What do you want of a prisoner?”’ 

‘‘T will tell you, if we ever get on board of 
the yacht, and I succeed in making that son of 
the desert open his lips ”’ 

Just before daylight the party reached the 
coast. 

All hands were dismounted, when Tom Jala. 
kei directed that Tom, the river pirate, and 
Curly, the sailor, should accompany him to the 
city of Jaffa. 

The Turco-European knew that, even in 
Jaffa, the party would not be safe, after what 
had occurred. 

He held a few moments’ conversation with 
Frank and the detective, and then departed, 
taking the horses with him, after the manner of 
a prairie drover. 

Toward ten o’clock of the forenoon of the 
same day, one of the party, who had been 
wandering some distance away, returned with 
the news that a large party of Bedouins were 
approaching. 

At the same moment that this information 
was conveyed, Walton Sprague, glancing sea- 
ward, exclaimed: 

‘‘ Let them come! They are a little too late!”’ 

In the distance he had espied the yacht scud- 
ding in toward the shore. 

In Jess than five minutes the vessel was 
brought to anchor, three or four boats were 
lowered, and at the very instant that a large 
force of Arabs were seen coming over a distant 
sand-hill. the American party were ascending 
the side of the yacht, 

Both Walton Sprague and Frank Midgely felt 
exceedingly sad. 

Neither believed but that already the girls 
had fallen victims to their brown-faced captors. 

Had they confided their fears to Tom Jalakei, 
that individual would have informed them that 
there was every reason to hope to the contrary. 

He understood the habits of the Arabs better, 
and knew that such rare beauties as the two 
- girls, would bring almost fabulous prices, and 
that their rescue might yet be made with every 
reason to hope for the best. 

Walton Sprague had been 
lovely Zillah. 

He recognized her as the veiled rescuer who 
had been of such service to him, when lost 
amidst the ruins. 

Tom Jalakei was also introduced to the love- 
ly girl. 

As our readers will recollect, the Turco- 
European had captured a prisoner. 

The latter proved to be an individual of con- 
siderable importance. 

During the trip to Beyroot, Tom had used 
every effort to try and induce the Arab to an- 
swer certain questions. 

The man was as silent and stoical as an old- 
time Massachusetts Indian. 

On the evening following the morning of 
their raising anchor to sail to Beyroot, Tom had 
the Arab taken to the cabin, and requested to 
be left alone with the fellow, 

An hour passed: and, when the cunning fel- 
low came on deck, a pleased smile rested upon 
his face. 

It chanced that the first persons he met were 
the detective and Frank, who were standing 


introduced to the 


near the quarter-rail, discussing the 
in a very gloomy mood. 

‘You look pleased, Tom!’’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘* Yes, I am pleased.”’ 

‘‘ What has occurred to delight you?”’ 

‘‘T have taught my Arab to speak.’’ 

‘‘ Well, did he abuse you?” 

‘‘No; but he furnished me with certain in- 
formation.’’ 

‘* Concerning Hamud?’’ 

‘é Yes.’’ 

The detective and Frank were at once greatly 
interested. 

Walton Sprague asked: 

‘Ts he acquainted with Hamud’s designs?”’ 

‘“To a certain extent, yes. Hamud is a Per- 
sian—a Ujak—and he is far on his way to Per- 
sia, bearing his prisoners with him. He has 
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played a cunning game, and has thrown us| 


completely off the track, but I guess we can 
come up even with him yet.”’ 

‘‘ What is a Ujak?’’ asked the detective. 

‘‘ A Ujak is a sort of hereditary prince or 
chief; the ruler or grand sheik of aclan. He 
has absolute control over his subjects, himself 
being subject to the Shah only.”’ 

‘¢Then there is no hope for us,’’ said Sprague. 

‘Oh, yes, there is hope; but I have some 
curious news to tell you concerning an incident 
which occurred in New York.’’ 

Both men were intensely interested as Jalakei 
explained that Hamud had gone to New York 
in quest of revenge. 

But Frank Midgely could not have been the 
object of his revenge, although he was the vic- 
tim of his murderous weapon. 

‘‘ Was Mr. Frank Midgely ever a traveler in 
Syria?’” asked Tom. 

‘* Never,’’ answered Frank. 

‘‘ Then you are the victim of mistaken iden- 
tity.”’ 

This statement filled the two Americans with 
amazement, but the mystery was explained 
when Jalakei proceeded and said: 

‘“‘ Two years ago, a traveler in Persia met and 
fell in love with Hamud’s favorite wife. You 
know,’’ continued the Turco-European, *“‘ that 
is a straight way of putting it, but the real story 
is that by accident the traveler, who must have 
been a young man, saw the face of one of the 
inmates of Hamud’s house. The young stranger 
fell in love with the Persian beauty, and at once 
set about making the lovely incognita’s ac- 
quaintance. He must have been a bold, fasci- 
nating chap, as he succeeded not only in com- 
municating with the beautiful houri, but he 
managed also to gain her love, and, with the 
connivance of an eunuch, planned an elope- 
ment. On the night when the elopment was 
attempted the elopers were discovered. A fra- 
cas ensued, during which the beautiful innocent 
cause of all the trouble was killed, while the 
young man who had tempted her made his es- 
Cape. 

‘‘Hamud made diligent efforts to discover 
him, but failed. Then he took an oath that he 
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situation, | Turks, I will assume the réle of a Bedouin, and 


you and Mr. Sprague must assume the role of 
French travelers. ”’ 

‘* The latter is easily done.’’ 

‘‘T know, and I and the Tartars will act as 
your guide. We must carry our lives in our 
hands, and trust to circumstances, and I think 
that we may yet succeed in rescuing the girls 
inviolate. 1 have reason to hope concerniag the 
latter from facts which it is not necessary to 
make known.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tom JALAKEI proved himself to be a man of 
great shrewdness, while the detective also dis- 
played equal cunning. 

The disguises were adopted, and when Frank 
Midgely, Walton Sprague, and an escort of na- 
tives, under the command of Tom Jalakei, set 
out for the Empire of Persia, it would not have 
been possible for the nearest friend of the two 
seeming French gentlemen to have penetrated 
their disguise. 

It was on the third day of their journey that 
they encountered their first adventure. 

They had been traveling for twelve hours 
without drink for themselves and horses, when 
toward evening they came in sight of the foot- 
hills of some distant mountains. 

At the same moment they espied a body of 
horsemen approaching. . 

The Bedouins had discovered our party of 
travelers, and were evidently coming openly to 
communicate with them. 

Tom Jalakei understood French, and in order 
to deceive the escort he had. secured, he always 
addressed Sprague and Frank in that language. 

As he saw the horsemen, and realized that 
they were coming to communicate, he said: 

‘“ Now, then, we must be exceedingly wary; 
remember that seemingly I become your enemy, 
but under no circumstance must you ever have 
the least fear. I would die a thousand deaths 
before I would be false to you in any way.’’ 

Both the Americans assured him that they so 
believed. 

‘‘ You will have to do your talking with those 
roving plunderers through me, and you may see 
me hobnobbing with them, but, as I said before, 
remember that all I do is in your own interest. 
I must be an Arab now.”’ 

The party of horsemen soon drew near. 

They were very courteous in their address to 
our travelers, and invited them to visit their 
camp. 

A sign from Tom Jalakei caused the Ameri- 
cans to decline this proffered hospitality, which 
was not urged. : 

Through the interpreter the detective in- 
quired how far they would have to travel before 
they found water. 

The information was cautiously given, and 
after having received a few presents, the sheik, 
followed by the rest of his men, rode off. 

The Americans rode on for some time in si- 


would follow the man to the ends of the earth | lence, which was at length broken by Tom Ja- 


and slay him. 

‘« A search was at once made for the bold in- 
vader of Hamud’s home. A photograph was 
found revealing the young man’s identity, and 
subsequent information disclosed the fact that 
he was an American and a native of New York. 

‘‘ Hamud at once set out for New York, and 
after many months’ weary search, one day met 
the original of the photograph in the street. 

‘He followed his enemy, and attempted his 
life, and supposing that he had killed his foe, 
to more fully carry out his revenge, he attempt- 
ed to kill the young lady who was in company 
with the original of the photograph.”’ 

Frank looked puzzled, and then an expres- 
sion of anger began to settle upon his handsome 
face. 

‘‘Do you mean to say that my life was at- 
tempted through a resemblance, and that this 
fatal resemblance is the cause of all my present 
misfortune?”’ 

The detective said: 

‘‘ Frank, can you give any other explanation 
for Hamud’s strange enmity toward you?” 

Further explanation sustained all that Tom 
had said, and both the detective and Frank were 
finally forced to the conculsion that strange, 
wonderful, and improbable as the whole matter 
was, that after all the true cause of Hamud’s 


lakei. who said: 

‘* Nice fellows, you think?’’ 

‘* Yes, they are,’’ said Walton Sprague. 

‘‘ You won’t think them so nice an hour after 
sundown,”’ was the significant suggestion. 

‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I mean that each one of that gang 
has had his eye on the particular piece of booty 
which he most covets, and we will be called 
upon to exchange shots with those fellows be- 
fore we are many. hours older.’’ 

‘‘ Then we will have thousands of them after 
us, as it was at Jaffa.’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it. We were attacked upon 
that occasion with a purpose. These are only 
ordinary robbers. We may beat them offa 
dozen times in twenty-four hours, and it will 
make no difference. ‘There was another reason 
for those tribes to make common cause against 
us, and Hamud, the Persian, was at the bottom 
of the whole matter.”’ 

The travelers reached the hills and found 
water, and as it was just about sundown Tom 
Jalakei. selected a good place and determined 
to camp for the night. 

‘Will you put one of your men on guard?”’ 
asked the detective. 

‘‘ No; I will stand guard myself, and if you 
are aroused during the night, do not be alarmed. 


mysterious and bitter, and almost fatal enmity, | These fellows, when only after plunder, are 


had been discovered. 

The yacht finally anchored in the harbor of 
Beyroot, when Tom Jalakei explained the plan 
he had formed. 

‘*T will secure a couple or more of Tartar 
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easily driven off.”’ 

The Americans were very tired after their 
long day’s ride, and shortly after supper they 
spread their blankets under the shelter tents, 
and lay down to sleep. 
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They did not know until afterward how long 
they had slept, when they were aroused by the 
discharge of a fire-arm. 

Both men were on their feet in an instant, 
and, weapon in hand, rushed out. 

They were just in time. 

Seven or eight Bedouins had surronnded Tom 
Jalakei, and in a few moments the faithful fel- 
low would have been dispatched. 

Both aimed and fired, when, with a shout, 
the robbers wheeled their horses and galloped 
away. 

Tom, however, was nowhere to be seen. 

Daylight dawned, and still Tom did not put 
in an appearance; but a suspicious circum- 
stance was revealed. 

His horse was gone, and also the horses of 
the Americans. 

‘* We are in a bad plight now,’’ said Frank. 

‘We will go on, anyhow, and trust to mak- 
ing a purchase of horses from some of these 
wandering thieves.” 

It was with sad hearts that our two friends 
commenced to pack their tents and cooking 
utensils, when they heard the tramp of horses. 

Upon looking around, they saw Tom Jalakei, 
and the balance of their escort, approaching. 

The first opportunity that offered, Walton 
Sprague asked: 

‘* Where were you?”’ 

‘*T have been proving my men.”’ 

** And what is the verdict?” 

‘We can depend upon them. The arrange- 
ments which I have made with them, to be ful- 
filled after our return to Beyroot, will keep 
them true as steel.”’ 

‘‘ Where were they during the skirmish last 
night?” 

‘“‘ Fulfilling my orders. They are all right; 
and the reception you gave those chaps last 
night will cause them to give us a wide berth. 
Our next skirmish will be with a fresh lot.’’ 


CHAPTER XXYI. 


Wits adventures of almost daily occurrence, 
like the one we have described, our party pur- 
sued their journey, and, at length, entered Per- 


sian territory, without meeting with any real 
loss. 

It was in the morning when they crossed the 
Persian border, and, toward dusk, they ap- 
proached a Persian town, where they had de- 


cided to remain overnight. 

There was no danger now of robbery, as the 
settled inhabitants of the towns are not, as a 
rule, given to plunder, but are industrious and 
hospitable people. 

Frank and Walton Sprague were surprised at 
the style of the houses in the towns, 

They had heard so much of Persian magnifi- 
cence and Juxury, that they had expected to 
find buildings constructed of something else be- 
sides mud, and, at least, more than one story 
high. 

: ‘Although the exteriors present such a shabby 


appearance, when one enters the houses of the: 


rich, he discovers whence come all these stories 
of Persian magnificence. 

Furniture of the most splendid and massive 
manufacture; hangings the most gorgeous; and 
carpets of such elegance that their reputation 
has become world-wide. 

The people of Persia are, also, as contrastive 
in their characters as are the interiors and ex- 
teriors of their residences. 

They are the most polite of all Oriental na- 
tions, and surpass all others in the skillful and 
profuse manner in which they administer 
flattery. 

They employ, in conversation, the most ex- 
travagantly hyperbolical language. Dissimula- 
tion is carried, by them, to the highest pitch. 

Lying is never scrupled at, and their whole 
conduct is a train of fraud and deceit. 

Morality is much studied, though little 
practiced. 

They are a handsome race, and, during all 
ages, have been the most relentless dealers in 
slaves; and Persia has always been an excellent 
market for the sale of beautiful women, stolen 
from their homes in the villages of Circassia 
and Georgia. 

Tom Jalakei commenced making inquiries 
concerning the abode of the mysterious Hamud. 

He knew that his task was an almost hopeless 
one, and yet he felt that there might exist one 
chance in his favor. 

It so proved, as he met, at one of the coffee 
bazaars, an adventurous Turcoman, who had 
once been in Hamud’s service. 
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From this man he ascertained that the Ujak, 
Hamud, resided near the capital of Persia, the 
famous city of Teheran. 

Our travelers had crossed Arabia, and had 
passed in safety that country where the strong 
arm of the law is an unknown element in 
society. 

They were now in Persia, where a show of 
government is made, and where law is supposed 
to exist; and yet the perils of their journey were 
none the less, as even a worse class of bandits 
infest the roads and mountain passes in Persia, 
than are to be found even among the roving 
bands of Arabia. 

Upon the day following the arrival in Persian 
territory, after a good night’s rest, our travelers 
set out for Teheran, and after many adventures 
and numerous hair-breadth escapes, arrived in 
sight of that famous city of the East. 

Had Walton Sprague and Frank Midgely 
been less worried concerning the fate of the two 
lovely girls they had come to rescue, they would 
have enjoyed their journey immensely, as both 
were fond of excitement and adventure. 

Teheran is situated at the foot of the lofty 
Elburz mountains. 

In summer it is an unhealthy place to reside, 
and is deserted by the majority of its inhabi- 
tants, who, with the Shah and his body-guard, 
encamp on the plains of Sultania. The city is 
four miles in circumference, and resembles in 
some respects more a fortified camp than a 
capital city of a great empire. | 

The houses are all built of mud, or sun-dried 
brick, and the whole city is surrounded by a 
mud wall twenty feet high. 

Our travelers only remained one day in Te- 
heran, when they proceeded beyond it. 

On their road they passed through the ruins 
of Rhages, a place well-known through sacred 
historians as the place where the Israelites were 
taken after the Babylonian captivity. 

It was in the evening when they encamped 
amidst these ruins, 

They had just finished their supper when a 
man of bended form, with silver-white hair and 
beard, appeared at the opening to their tent. 

The old fellow was one of those famous story- 
tellers of the East, #nd he had come to entertain 
our company in hopes of receiving a few small 
coins. 

Walton Sprague and Frank, not understand- 
ing the language, were not interested, of course, 
in his recitals, but were greatly amused in watch- 
ing his strange manners and gestures. 

Tom Jalakei, however, was greatly interested, 
and after rewarding the old man bountifully, 
sent him off. 7 

He then communicated to his employers that 
he had strange news for them. 5% 

The news consisted in the fact that the wily 
Turco-European had learned from the old story- 
teller that there was a girl of European birth 
confined as a prisoner at a house not more than 
a wile distant from where they were encamped. 

This news filled our friends with great excite- 
ment, and they were ready to start right off and 
investigate the matter at once. 

Tom informed them, however, that such a 
proceeding would be fatal to their whole project. 

‘* What we must do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to first 
make sure that the old story-teller’s statement 
is true; and then, in the most cautious manner, 
we must communicate with the fair captive.”’ 

‘* But we can demand her! We can go and 
apply to either the Russian or English embassy!”’ 
exclaimed Frank. 

‘“Yes, you can apply, but that is all it will 
amount to; the embassadors are not going to 
interfere in any such matter. We must depend 
upon ourselves for all information, and again 
depend upon ourselves for rescuing the captive 
in case she may prove to be the one we seek— 
the first false step wouJd cost us all our lives.’’ 

Jalakei had shown so much cunning and good 
judgment all along, that the two Americans were 
not disposed to do anything contrary to his ad- 
vice. 

That same evening quite a number visited 
their camp to gaze at them, as rustics in our 
own land yom gather around the en- 
campment of a band of gypsies. 

Upon the following morning Tom said, ad- 
dressing Walton Sprague: 

‘*T must now depend a great deal upon you; 
you are a trained (detective, and it is detective’s 
work that we must now undertake. I havea 
plan, and if we carry it out, we may be able to 
discover something.”’ 

‘* What is your plan?’’ 

‘* We will resume our march in the ordinary 
manner, making it appear that we are about to 
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resume Our journey; when we are some miles 
beyond, you and I will return alone secretly. 
and see what we can discover.”’ 

Frank protested against this plan, as he wished 
to be with the party; but Tom, knowing his 
rashness, insisted that the affair must be under. 
taken by himself and the detective alone. 

Frank was compelled to accede, and the party 
resumed the march. . 

About noon they came toa halt, when Tom 
and the detective returned on foot. 

The residence which they were to shadow, 
belonged to @ wealthy Persian merchant who 
did business in the city, and who returned to. 
his home usually every evening, except upon 
some occasions, when he remained to attend 
some féte at the palace of the Shah. 

His house, like all the houses thereabouts, was 
built of mud and sun-dried brick. 

The structure covered a great deal of ground. 
In fact, it was a number of buildings connected 
within one inclosure, with numerous courts, 
gardens, and passages, or lanes. 

A mud wall surrounded the ouilding on every 
side, and there was but one entrance, opposite 
what appeared. to be the main building. 

As stated, the detective and Tom Jalakei re- 
turned on foot, and so timed themselves as to 
reach the house about dark, without having at- 
tracted any attention. 

It was a lovely evening, with the promise of 
a clear, full moon. 

The two men passed around the inclosure 
several times, and at length Tom Jalakei said, 
pointing to one of the buildings: 

‘““ Those walls inclose the captive, if there be 
one in that inclosure.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Havine selected the building they were to 
shadow, the two men retired to a safe distance 
and waited until nightfall, determined to pursue 
their adventure under the moonlight. 

Tom told his companion that the chances 
were that the women of the harem would come 
out under the moonlight, and gather about the 
fountain, which he ea discovered played in the 
center of the court-yard which faced the build- 
ing he had selected as the special abode of the 
women of the household. 

It was nine o’clock when our friends a second 
time approached the walls. 

They had provided themselves for the emer- 
gency by bringing with them a rope with hooks 
attached, to use in scaling the inclosure. 

Tom had learned another fact favorable to 
their enterprise. 

There was to be a féte in Teheran that night. 
The chances were that the lord of the mud 
manor would not return. 

As Tom stated this fact, he added with a quiet 
laugh: 

‘‘If things work to our satisfaction he will 
find the consumers of his dates less by one when 
he returns to morrow evening.”’ 

The building which Jalakei had selected stood 
within the very center of the inclosure, and in- 
stead of being one building, was a curious 
structure, comprising a number of separate little 
shanties and one grand, umbrella-shaped roof. 

The detective and Tom Jalakei stole up under 
the walls, and throwing their hooked rape, 
secured a fastening, and one after the other as- 
cended. 

It was, hence, an easy matter to let themselves 
down into the Persian merchant’s grounds. 

The trespassers had taken the precaution to 
clothe their feet in Indian moccasins, and they 
were enabled to move with the noiseless tread of 
a cat. 

Tom Jalakei appeared to know the way 
through the labyrinthian paths of the garden, 
as perfectly as though he had trod them from 
childhood. , 4 

At length, stealing noiselessly along, they 
came to a spet from whence they heard the 
sound of falling waters, and, at the same mo- 
ment, a strange, soft music stole through the 
trees, different from any the detective had ever 
heard before. 

Tom came to a halt, and whispered, as his 
eyes snapped with delight: 

“We shall catch them ail in a covey, like a 
flock of quails on an Illinois prairie; but we 
must move very carefully. ‘To be discovered 
here would bring an army of blacks after us, 
with their cimeters and spears.”’ a 

The detective was at home, when engaged in 
just such work as now employed his wits, and, 
dropping upon his belly, he motioned Tom to 
follow his example. 
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The garden was rich with profusion of trees 
and flowers. 

No expense had been spared by the owner to 
make it as magnificent with foliage as possible. 

Fortunately, one of the few streams to be 
found in this commonly arid and desert coun- 
try, flowed down from the mountains near by, 
and, by conduits, had been canaled to the Per- 
sian’s garden, to supply his fountain and his 
flower- beds. 

The two men moved noiselessly along, until 
they reached the verge of an opening, and the 
sound of falling water became nore distinct, 
while, mingled with the water’s murmur and 
the music, there fell upon their ears the sound 
of merry voices and pleasant laughter. 

A strange thrill stole over the detective’s 
8™)SES. 

He felt as though he were intruding in the 
midst of an earthly Paradise. 

He had often read of the houris of Persia and 
other Oriental lands, and here he was right 
within the sacred precincts of one of those 
world-famed harems, which, from the mystery 
surrounding them, have always been subjects 
of wondering curiosity. 

More slowly they advanced, until they reached 
a point from whence, through an opening in the 
hedge of brush, the bewildering scene burst upon 
their view. 

At least twenty beautiful women were in sight, 
lying around in groups, in true Oriental 
style. 

They were all veiled, but, under the bright, 
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clear moonlight, their bewitching forms were | 


revealed as plainly as though it were noonday. 

Ever and anon one or the other of the lovely 
captives would draw the thin gauze veils partly 
aside, and their ravishingly beautiful faces were 
revealed. 

Some were lying upon scarlet-colored divans; 
others reclined upon squares of gorgeous Car- 
pet laid upon the ground; while a few were 
standing around the marble fountain, playing 
with the silvery spray as it fell in cooling 
showers. 

The detective for a moment was too entranced 
by the scene to remember the purpose which 
had Jed him to invade those sacred homes de- 
voted to beauty, but he was recalled to business 
by a question from his companion, spoken in a 
low whisper: 

‘‘}o you see a form among them which 
would answer for a girl born in Europe?’’ 

_ “ Hist!”” warned the detective. * I am look- 
ing.”’ 
“ T see you are,’’ muttered Tom, in a tone of 
peculiar significance. 

The detective had recovered from his first be- 
wildering surprise and delight, and scanned 
each female form with the critical eye of one 
capable of judging from any slight indices. 

e felt a disappointment when the conscious- 
ness crept over him that the girl he had come to 
find was not among the number of those beauties 
before him. 

At length he said: 

‘*T fear we have lost time, Tom, and that we 
have been led on a fool’s errand.”’ 

‘‘ She may be in the house,’’ said Tom. 

‘IT should judge not. A captive would be sad 
enough to come forth and try to drown her sad- 
ness amidst that scene of enchantment.”’ 

‘‘T am going to try a dangerous experiment,”’ 
said Tom, ‘‘ so be prepared for hot work.”’ 

‘* What are you about to do?”’ 

‘1 am going to play bird.” 

‘*] do not understand you.” 

‘“‘ Well, Iam going to imitate the notes of a 
bird.”’ 

‘* What for—to get us into trouble?”’ 

‘‘ No; but to bring the captive out into the 
garden.”’ 

‘‘ What nonsense! Do you suppose that the 
notes of a bird would be likely to attract her 
outside? On the contrary, you may betray us.”’ 

‘* We must run that risk. There is no use in 
our leaving here without making sure, and we 
must take some chances. ’ 

‘* But that is such a foolish expedient. Why 
shoe the notes of a singing bird draw the girl 

orth?” 

‘* Watch, wait and listen,’’ said Tom. 

The next moments the strange notes of a bird 
were heard trilling and warbling. in the most 
natural manner. 

Instantly the Persian women became hushed, 
and all listened in silence. 

The notes of the bird ceased, when the women 
commenced to chatter like so many magpies. 

Tom watched, and muttered: ‘‘So far, so 
good!’’ 


‘But there is no chance that you will bring 
the maiden forth, even if she be there.’’ 

‘You see I have charmed the Persian wom- 
en; those are the notes of a bird they never 
heard before. I have not completed my experi- 
ment yet.”’ 

After a few moments the notes of the strange 
bird were heard again. 

This time the singer, instead of twittering, 
whistled a plaintive bird-song. 

Again the Persian women were silent, and 
once more the strange notes ceased. 

‘* Your experiment is amusing and romantic,” 
said the detective, ‘‘ but I think you are exercis- 
ing your vocal accomplishments and imitations 
at a great risk.”’ 

‘« We will see,’ said Tom, in a complacent 
manner, adding, “‘I have not completed my 
experiment yet.” 

‘‘ Why do‘you not complete it then?’’ whis- 
pered Walton Sprague, in an impatient tone. 

The detective thought that the Turco-Euro- 
pean was practicing with the chances against 
him. 

Tom allowed the women to chatter for a 
while, all the time watching with his keen black 
eyes. 

Again the strange bird commenced to warble, 
and after several bird-like variations, the air 
‘¢ Annie Laurie ’’ was distinctly whistled. 

The last strain had just died away, when from 
the harem came a veiled figure. 

‘* Ah. ha!’’ whispered Tom, ‘‘ now what do 
you think of my experiment?” 

The detective was paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. 

The full cunningness of the exercise of Tom's 
wonderful talent burst upon his mind, and at 
the same moment, with a choking emotion, he 
recognized that it had proven successful. One 
glance at the figure which had come from the 
house revealed the fact that she was not a Per- 
sian woman. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A MOMENT of silence followed. 

In the meantime, the girl ywho had come from 
the house stood in,a listening attitude. 

The detective managed to whisper: 

‘* Give her another note.”’ 

‘“Not just yet,’’ apvswered Tom; “I may 
spoil all; you leave this little matter to me and 
I will pledge myself that we have not come here 
for nothing.” 

The detective’s emotions were so intense that 
it had become an agony. 

He felt assured that one of the girls, either 
Amalie or Lucy, stood before him. 

He felt like springing forth and clasping her 
in his arms, but his long training as a detective 
had taught him to control himself. 

A moment passed, and the strange notes of 
the bird were heard once more. 

This time the air was the old one of the 
gypsy song, ‘‘ Be Watchful and Beware.”’ 

The true air was interluded between several 
very bird-like strains, and none but one well 
acquainted with the tone, would have detected 
it. 

The girl advanced a few steps toward the 
point from whence the bird-song seemingly 
came. 

A moment, and she stood squarely under the 
broad beams of the moon. 

As though she had received instructions, she 
removed her veil, and the full, delicate face of 
an European girl was revealed. 

Her features were plainly discernible, and, 
with a freezing sensaton, Walton Sprague 
recognized that it was neither Lucy nor Amalie. 

Only an instant, however, did he permit this 
feeling of disappointment to prevail. 

It was a countrywoman, or, at least, one of 
his race, who was a captive, and he felt as much 
bound to rescue her as though she had been 
Amalie, or Lucy, or even his own sister. 

Again Jalakei repeated the strain, ‘‘ Be Watch- 
ful and Beware!”’ 

The girl moved away, and mingled, for a mo- 
ment, with her veiled companions. 

Walton Sprague noticed that the Jatter im- 
mediately drew away from the white girl, prov- 
ing that a jealous feeling existed toward her. 

The girl again moved near the spot where the 
bird-song had come from, when she, herself, 
commenced to sing: 

‘* Ah! who art thou, my cavalier?”’ 

Again the bird-song was heard trilling the air, 
the words to which are: ‘‘ Oh! come! oh! come 
with me!”’ . 

The other women of the harem had, seeming- 
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ly, become accustomed to the notes of the 
strange bird, and had resumed their various 
amusements. 

It seemed to be a haughty pride which led 
them to purposely avoid the actions of the 
European girl, who had been thrust in among 
them. 

The girl kept moving toward the shrubs, where 
the songster appeared to have alighted. 

She was near enough to speak, and, having 
lowered her veil, she asked, in a 10w tone: 

‘* Who is there?’’ 

‘‘ Friends!’’ answered the detective. 

‘‘ Have you come to rescue me from this hor- 
rid place?’’ 

‘“We have.”’ 

‘* What shall I do?” 

“Can you escape to the wall, surrounding the 
garden, without attracting observation?” 

** 7 will try.”’ 

‘“« At once?”’ 

‘‘ Yes: there could be no better time.’’ 

The two men intended to wait and lead her, 
but she said: 

‘Proceed, and I will follow—there will be 
less risk.’ 

‘‘Reach your hand,” said Jalakei, ‘and I 
will give you the end of a line of silk thread. 
Then you will know the way.’ 

The girl came close to the shrubbery, and 
Jalakei, who had thoughtfully prepared for just 
such an emergency, handed her the end of the 
silken line. 

The two men then slowly moved over the 
ground by the same path that they had ap- 
proached. 

They had proceeded some distance, and Tom 
noticed that the silk had not been drawn taut. + 
He stopped a moment and drew on the line. 

At once it was drawn to a tight tension. 

The two proceeded, and had almost reached 
the wall, when suddenly Tom became aware 
that the thread had been snapped in twain, and 
the next moment a low, smothered scieam 
reached their ears. 

With the quickness of a flash both men rushed 
back. 

A few steps, and upon turning into a broad 
path they saw the girl struggling in the arms of 
a gigantic black man. 

Both men rushed forward. The black did 
not appear to hear them. 

They saw, however, that in one hand he car- 
ried a gleaming cimeter, while with the other 
he held the captive and was seeking to drag her 
along. 

‘‘ Do not use your pistols,’’ said Jalakei, “ or 
we wil? have fifty armed retainers after us, and 
all will Be lost.”’ 

‘* We must save the girl at all hazards."’ 

‘‘T know; but we must not give an alarm.”’ 

‘* The dlack fellow will.’” 

‘« No, “he will not; he is a mute.”’ 

The above conversation had passed between 
the two men in a few brief seconds. 

The next moment Jalakei had 
negro. 

The latter shook him off as though he had 
been a fly, and, dropping the girl, the black 
raised his cimeter. 

An instant later and it would have been all 
over with poor ‘Tom. 

The detective, however, had seen the move- 
ment. 

It was. a life for a life. and the Turco-Euro- 
pean’s life at that moment was the most valua- 
ble. 

Besides, the life and liberty of the girl were at 
stake. 

With the quickness of a cat and the strength 
of a giant Walton Sprague leaped forward. 

He had drawn his bowie-knife, and in a flash 
it was buried in the gigantic black’s side. 

The knife had been truly aimed. 

The mute fell to the ground, and in a mo- 
ment he was dead. The very earth trembled 
under him. 

‘Take the girl and hasten to the wall,’’ said 
Jalakei, in a low tone. 

The detective seized the girl’s hand, saying: 

‘* Come! we will save you or die!”’ 

They passed to the wal! and waited. 

In a few seconds Tom joined them. 

A moment more they were across the wall, 
and stealing rapidly away. 

When they were some distance toward their 
camp, the detective said: 

‘* We will be suspected and pursued.”’ 

‘‘Tt won’t make any difference. I have fixed 
matters,’’ was the answer. 

“What have you done?’’ 


seized the 


‘‘T have thrown suspicion in another direc- 
tion.”’ 

Tom spoke truly. With remarkable coolness 
and forethought at the time he had remained 
behind, he had left. several Bedouin articles 
scattered around the corpse of the dead negro, 
making it thus appear that the rescue, or rob- 
bery, as he would have it seem, had been per- 
petrated by those evil sons of the desert. 

They had been moving rapidly, the rescued 
proving herself an excellent walker. 

When near the place of their camp, Tom said, 
addressing the late captive: 

‘‘ We must hide you until after our camp has 
been visited by the retainers of your late mas- 
ter.”’ 

‘‘ Do anything with me, even kill me, rather 
than I should again fall into the hands of that 
wretch.”’ 

During the tramp back to camp, Walton 
Sprague had learned from the girl her history, 
and the incidents which led to her being a cap- 
tive in the Persian merchant’s harem, 

She had been a passenger on board a Medi- 
terannean steamer. 

The vessel had sprung a leak, and the passen- 
gers had been taken off by different vessels. 

In the confusion of the moment, herself and 
husband of two weeks had been separated. 

He had been taken off in one vessel, and she 
upon another, which landed her at a village on 
the coast. 

Under the escort of a number of natives, she 
had started for a larger town, a shipping port, 
when they were attacked by a band of roving 
Arabs, 

She had supposed that her escort had been 
killed, but subsequent thought had led her to 
believe that she had been betrayed. 

Continuing her story, the girl, who was of 
Trish birth, added, that she had been carried by 
her captors across the Arabian desert, and had 
finally been sold to the merchant from whom 
she had just been rescued. 

The girl finally added in a tone of meaning 
significance: 

‘¢T thank Heaven that you have rescued me 
as you did! I have defended myself till now; 
but,” she added, as a blush mantled her fair 
cheeks, ‘‘ had I remained in that building a few 
days longer, I would not have desired to have 
been rescued. I would have been lost to my 
husband forever !”’ 
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Tom JALAKEI knew that, despite his little 
use, the merchant would overhaul their camp 
under any circumstances, and consequently it 
was absolutely necessary that the girl they had 
rescued sheuld be hidden until after the search 
for her had been made. 

As we have recorded, the party were travel- 
ing along that part of Persia where it is very 
mountainous. 

Tom told Walton Sprague to go forward to 
their camp, while he found a safe hiding-place. 
for the recovered bride. 

The detective, when he reached the camp, re- 
lated what had occurred to Frank Midgely. 

“We are getting to be regular Don Quix- 
otes,”? laughingly answered Frank, adding, *‘ If 
we keep on, we will rescue all the captives in 
Persia.”’ 

‘‘ Remember, when men go blue-fishing, that 
they are liable to catch Spanish mackerel as 

vell,’’ exclaimed Walton Sprague; adding, ‘It 
ig our mission to rescue two dear maidens, and 
that quite naturally throws us into the way of 
finding these others.’ 

It was near daylight when Tom Jalakei re- 
turned. 

The Turco-European appeared to be a per- 
fect good angel, always in the right place just 
at, the right moment; and, besides, seemingly 
always ready to do just the right act at any 
emergency. 

‘“ We must strike our tents and be moving,”’ 
said he, after having taken some refreshment. 

‘Why not wait here and receive our visit 
from the Persian?” 

‘No: it won’t do. You must proceed lei- 
surely and act as naturally as though we never 
knew there was such a thing as a harem in ex- 
istence.”’ 

They mounted their horses and started on 
their journey, proceeding, as Tom had request- 
ed, in a very leisurely manner. 

As they rode along, Frank Midgely made the 
remark that their real perils would just com- 
mence on their return trip. 
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}ion of Hamud. 


‘Oh, we will never return by the way we | 
have come.’’ 

‘* ‘Why not?”’ 

‘* We will most probably have the ladies with | 
us, and it would not be safe. We will have to 
make for the Caspian Sea, and get transporta- 
tion over into Trans-Caucasia, and by a round- 
about way make our course to Europe.”’ 

‘* But the yacht?” 

‘‘Oh, we can send a messenger to the crew, 
and they will meet us at any port in Europe 
that we may name.”’ 

While this conversation was going on, Wal- 
ton Sprague chanced to look behind him, and 
remarked: et 

‘‘ There comes a body of horsemen galloping 
after us like mad!’ 

‘*T have had my weather-eye on them fellows 
for some time!’’ remarked Tom Jalakei. 

‘* Let’s wait for them to overtake us,’’ said 
Frank. 

‘* Not abit of it! That would look as though 
we were expecting them,”’ said the detective, in 
answer to Frank. 

The detective was right, and they kept upon 
their way until the horsemen came up to them, 
surrounding the little party, and flourishing 
their cimeters and spears in a very furious 
manner, as the command to halt was issued, 

The Americans did not appear discomposed 
in the least. They reined in their horses, and 
quietly waited to see what all this fierce gestic- 
ulation meant. 

A man dressed in elegant attire, after the 
manner of the richest of the Persians, and seated 
upon a horse splendidly caparisoned, rode for- 
ward amidst the band of horsemen. 

Tom Jalakei stepped forward to act as spokes- 
man for the Americans. 

A short and excited colloquy followed. 

The Persian spoke in a rapid and excited man- 
ner, all the time gesticulating violently, while 
Tom Jalakei was cool and even in his tones and 
manner. 

As the Americans were not in camp, but had 
their tents folded on their pack beasts, there was 
no place to search—the missing girl was either 
with them or she was not. 

Tom seemingly} managed after awhile to 
convince the Persian, and as suddenly as he had 
appeared, he galloped away again, followed by 
his spearmen. 

‘‘We are well out of that affair,’’ remarked 
Frank. 

‘Not yet,’’ answered Tom Jalakei, with a 
significant shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘ That Per 
siam is a shrewder chap than I took him to be, 
ahd we will be visited by him again; but he will 
seek to take us unawares.” 

The party did not make much progress that 
day...  @ XS. 

They pretended to be examining the geological 
formations and flora of the country. 

As this was not an unusual mode with Euro- 
pean travelers, it did not necessarily occasion 
any special: suspicion. | 

That same night, about midnight, all hands 
in their camp were suddenly aroused by the fir- 
ing of guns, and a hullabaloo and confusion of 
the most exciting kind. 

Tom Jalakei rushed up to Frank and Walton 
Sprague, just as the two latter emerged from 
their tent, exclaiming: 

“It’s all right. The Persian. has returned, 
and thinks he has taken us by surprise; but he’s 
nicely fooled, and when he goes away this time, 
it will be the last of him.’’ . 

A thorough search of the camp was made. 

The followers of the merchant penetrated the 
Americans’ tent, and even opened packages and 
bundles, as though a full-grown woman might 
have been concealed in them. 

After remaining about an hour, the spear- 
men a second time took their departure. 

Tom Jalakei waited until they had been gone 
an hour, when, mounting a horse, and taking 
another with him, he rode away alone. 

In about three hours, and just before the 
break of day, he returned. 

He was not alone. The extra horse which he 
had taken with him had a rider, and the latter 
was a veiled female. 

The party broke camp at once, and proceeded 
upon their way. 

During the day’s journey, they traveled in 
the most rapid; manner, making it actually a 
forced march. .... 

Atwnifht théy.only camped until midnight, 
when the. a4rch was resumed, and on the even- 
ing..of ‘the second day, Tom announced that 
they were within the district under the domin- 
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The Turco-European assumed a disguise, 
which he had brought with him for the pur- 
pose, and went forth to reconnoiter. 

Shortly after daylight he returned, and threw 
Frank Midgely and the detective into a fever of 
excitement by announcing that he had visited 
the residence of Hamud, and had managed to 
interview one of the Ujak’s dependents, a per 
son who appeared to be thoroughly posted con- 
cerning his master’s affairs, 

The information Tom obtained was that 
Hamud had returned a few days previousl:, 
after an absence of over a year; that he ha 
brought two females with him, but one of them 


| had died during the last day’s march, and that 


the Ujak had arrived with a live girl and a 
dead one. 

The question now was, which of the two girls 
had fallen u victim to her misfortunes? 

The two men knew that for one of them there 
was deep anguish in store. 

Frank Midgely already mourned, as he stated 
that he knew the delicately reared Lucy was 
the one who had siceanaied 
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WALTON SPRAGUE was compelled to confess 
that the probabilities were that Lucy was the 
victim, although he did not admit as much to 
Frank. 

The detective was sad. He had indulged high 
hopes of final success, but it appeared as though 
in one sense their journey was about to prove a 
failure. 

In talking to Frank, and in order to cheer 
him up, the detective said: 

‘*T tell you what, Frank; it may prove that 
we have come on a wild-goose chase. Neither 
of the captive girls may have been the ones we 
are seeking.”’ 

‘“It is of no use,’’ said Frank, “‘ to try and 
console me under any such plea as that. I have 
made up my mind that Lucy is dead, and now 
nothing remains for me but to avenge her, and 
then nurse my own sorrow.”’ 

That same night it was determined to attempt 
the rescue of the living captive. 

Tom Jalakei suggested that he and the de- 
tective should accomplish the rescue, as they 
had been so successful upon the previous occa- 
sion. 

To this Frank would not listen. He asserted 
that he would goif he were compelled to go 
alone. 

Both Tom and the deteetive felt that Frank's 
only object in going was to accomplish his re 
venge and die. 

A long consultation was held, but Frank 
proved immovable. 

His friend, however, succeeded in extortinga 
promise from him that he would do nothing 
rash, and would in no way impede the success- 
ful rescue of the living girl. 

‘“When you have accomplished that part of 
the business,’’ said he, ‘‘ I shall feel myself at 
liberty to act as I think fit, so long as I do not 
in any way imperil my friends.”’ 

The residence of the Ujak Hamud was differ- 
ent from any residence in a.] Persia. 

Its owner had been educated in Europe, and 
while there had fallen in love with some of the 
ruins of old castles on the banks of the Rhine. 

Upon his return he had selected a site on his 
domain suitable for the erection of a residence, 
partially upon the plan of one of the German 
castles, 

His house, although only a one-story build- 
ing, and in this respect like most all other build- 
ings in Persia, was built right in the face of the 
rock with overhanging cliffs, which formed a 
protecting defense of solid rock, hundreds of 
feet in thickness, 

The gardenyasbuilt on a plateau or natural 
shelf which shot out from the mountain-side; 
while the harem or female apartment was hewn 
partly out of the solid rock. 

The whole place was almost totally inaccessi- 
ble, except by. the narrow stone passage-way 
which led up to the main entrance. 

As Walton Sprague subsequently remarked, 
‘‘ With a few pieces of artillery and a company 
of soldiers, the place could have been success- 
fully défended against a small army.”’ 

When our‘three friends, welt armed, arrived 
under the walls: of the Persian fortress, they 
came to a halt to consider what course they 
should pursue. . 

Tom Jalakei had learned that Hamud kept 
about him a force numbering over a hundred 
spearmen. 
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What the Americans intended to accomplish 
they well knew must be accomplished by strat- 
agem, 

“The front or outer wall surrounding the main 
building was at least twenty-five feet in height. 

It presented a perpendicular surface, as 
smooth as polished marble, thus banishing at 
- once all idea of scaling. 

A few moments only were required to con: 
vince the three men that the chances were dead 
against them. 

A complete circuit and survey was made, re- 
sulting in a conviction even more gloomy. 

‘‘T will tell you what we must do,” said Tom 
Jalakei, after a few moments of silent thought; 
“we must manage to attract the captive oir!’ S 
attention; could we succeed in that, the rescue 
can be easily accomplished. ”’ 

“T know of no expedient to attract her at- 
tention, > answered Sprague. 

‘Well, I do!’ exclaimed Jalakei, and he 
commenced drawing a number of ingenious 
contrivances from his pocket. 

‘‘ What do you propose to do?’’ asked both 
his companions. 

‘‘T am going to fly a signal.”’ 

The half-breed’s signal was a very practical, 
and, under the circumstances, ingenious affair, 
consisting of an illumniated kite, with several 
lines in French, printed in colors, which per- 
mitted them to be read at a cons siderable dis- 
tance. 

The wind being fav orable, Jalakei let his kite 
o, and in a few ‘minutes it glided upward, and | 
oated in close proximity to the windows of the 

harem. 

A few moments passed. 

The three men watched, with anxious minds, 
the result of the experiment. 

At least five minutes passed, when av oice 
was heard, singing a popular air from an opera 
which had first. been sung in New York City, 
but a few months previously. 

“That settles it!’’ exclaimed the detective, in 
a delighted tone, as the air fell upon his ear. 

Walton Sprague had often heard Amalie sing 
the same song, she having a magnificent voice. 

Joy and sorrow were commingled at that crit- 
ical moment. 

The fact was solved that they had follow ed 
upon the right trail. 

The two captive girls had been Lucy and | 
Amalie, and the latter was still living, and 
would soon be under their protection. 

Alas, however, the information Jalakei had 
received, joined with the result of his ingenious 
experiment, proved, also, that poor Lucy Pal- 
medo had fallen a victim to her misfortunes. 

But one would be rescued, the other would 
remain an occupant of an ‘unknown grave in a 
Persian desert. 

Walton had his eyes fixed upon poor Frank 
Midgely as the facts above presented were fully 
settled. 

He expected to see the youth give signs of his 
great sorrow. 

On the contrary, the young man advanced 
acon the detective, and, grasping his hand, 
sai 

‘‘Thunk Heaven! old boy, there is joy at 
heart for you!”’ 

‘And you, Frank, how my heart bleeds for 
ou!’’ 

‘Oh! never mind me; Lucy at least is happy 

and relieved of her suffering.” 

**] wish we could have carried her back to 
her father,” said Sprague. 


‘* Tf we stand here talking, we will not carry 
Amalie back,’ suggested Frank. , 

Tom Jalakei, however, had not been idle. 

He had evidently been prepared for the suc-’ 
cess of his experiment, as he rapidly drew 
his kite, and as speedily sent it up again co 
taining the words: 

“Come to the west wall; fiends await you; 
fail not!”’ . 

A few moments later, and the same voice was 
heard once more from the harem, and the kite | 
was hauled down. 

< Now, then, our road is clear,’’ said Jalakei, 
adding: ‘‘.you remain here and lay low, while I 
run in and get a little contrivance which I have 
prepared to carry our work to a successful end.’’ 

Tom Jalakei was gone about ten minutes, 
when he-returned, bearing with hima number 
of ropes with large i iron hooks attached. 

Being a sailor, he managed with perfect ease 
to throw his ropes over the wall. 

The hooks caught, and he was ready to as- 
_ cend. 

The three men had learned that Amale was a 


close prisoner, and could not come to the west 
wall. 

As the mountain would not come to Mo- 
hammed, why, Mohammed would go to the 
mountain. 

In other words, now that they were sure that 
the object of their search was in the building, 
they had found a mode of reaching her. 

Tom Jalakei was proving himself to be a per- 
fect genius in the way of stratagem. 

The moment the hooks caught and the way 
to ascend the wall was open, he told his com- 
panions to examine their guns, and see that all 
was ready for instant use. 

Finding their weapons all right, the half- 
breed pointed to three stout bags and remarked: 

‘We must carry those with us, we may have 
a scrimmage, and they contain ammunition 
which will make us equal to forty men.” © 
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Tom gave directions that after he had ascend- 
ed the w vall, that the three bags should be passed 
up to him, ‘then all of the weapons. 

‘Tt means fight, gentlemen, and there will be 
afew dead yellow faces around here in the 
morning, I reckon.’ 

Frank Midgely was cold, stern, and method- 
ical. 

The affair apparently had assumed just the 
phase which suited him. 

The young man felt that Lucy had been 
murdered, and in his own mind he had resolved 
that he would never leave the land where her 
body was moldering until her murderers had 
paid the penalty of their crime. 

Jalakei having completed all.of his prepara- 
tions, ascended the rope with the ease and agil- 
ity of a monkey. 

_The three mysterious bags and the weapons 
were passed up, and then Walton Sprague and 
Frank Midgely also ascended to the top of the 
wall. 

All was still. 

Not a soul apparently was stirring in either 
house or grounds, 

Addressing Frank, Tom Jalakei told him that 
he must be the one to attémd to the girl, while 
Sprague and himself acted as a guard for de- 
fense. 

The half-breed led the way toward the en- 
trance to the harem. 

The garden through which they passed, al- 
though planted in artificial soil, was as rich and 
luxuriant as though laid in a Kansas prairie. 

When near the entrance, the two Americans 
were told to lay low, while the half-breed crept 
forward on his hands and knees to reconnoiter. 

A few moments passed, when Sprague and 
Frank heard a low signal, and they advanced. 

There were no bolts and bars to encounter. 

. Phe safety of the place was seemingly insured 
by the almost inaccessible walls by which it was 
surrounded. 

When our friends had approached to where 
Tom lay crouched, the latter resorted to his old 
trick, and the same notes which had won the 
young girl from the other harem a few nights 
previously were again heard. 

The ingenious device met the same success. 

The voice of Amalie, who now appeared fully 
aware that friends were near to rescue her, was 
heard. 

In her song, she conveyed the information 
that there were two armed men at her door, and 
also conveyegthe information as to how ‘they 
could enter ti iouse, and reach the door of the 


roont*where she was confined. 


The three men entered the house, which was 
a two-story PURE, surrounded by courts and 
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The building was not what would be termed 

id one, but was built in terrace form round 

an. immer court- yard, where flowed a fountain 
supplied from a mountain stream. 

The three rescuers were compelled to pass 
through into this inclosed garden, and go along 
to: thie: éast, where they would find a passage, 
which led. directly to the prison room of the 
girl they had come to rescue. 

The garden was reached, and the three men 
were passing stealthily along, when they were 
brought to a sudden halt by hearing the sound 
of a footstep. 

‘* Hist!” warned Jalakeij, and all three 
crouched down behind the wall surrounding a 
fountain. 

At the same moment, the movement of the 
step, which had halted, ceased also. 

Jalakei stole on in advance. 
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He had proceeded but a few yards, when Ss ct aah. sols cy csi amma asaicor damm giudio phish nied doh ohaiaians, este ghiale: baie ie 
saw two men, armed with spears, who were con- 
versing with a huge black fellow. 

The men were speaking in Persian, a lan- 
guage with which the half-breed was sufficiently 
acquainted to understand their words. 

The black was telling the soldiers about the 
flying of the kite and other strange occurrences,. 
in connection with the white girl who was a 
captive in the haren.. 

Jalakei took in the peril at once. 

Should suspicion be aroused, word would be 

carried to Hamud, and they would have two 
score spearmen at their heels in a trice. 

There was not a moment to lose. 

It was a matter of life and death. 

Wrong and murder lay at the door of the men 
before him. 

An innocent girl was in even worse peril than 
the mere loss of her life! 

From under his belt, the half-breed drew a 
long, glittering knife. 

A more holy war on asmal! scale had never 
been waged. 

Down upon the ground he dropped, and with: 
the noiseless movement of a cobra, he crawled 
forward, until he was within a few feet of the 
negro and the Persians. 

Then up he rose to his feet, leaped forward, 
a knife flashed and glittered in the starlight. A. 
short struggle followed, but no noise save that 
of falling bodies was heard, and in less than 
five minutes from the moment when he had left 
his companions, three men lay bleeding at his 
feet. 

Tom Jalakei had done a fearful work in the 
most-expeditious manner. 

The negro and his two companions were al] 
stricken down under blows from his blade be- 
fore they could realize that a fourth party was 
among them. 

As noiselessly as he had advanced, Tom 
Jalakei returned to where his companions were 
standing, and said, in a low, quick voice: 

‘Come!”’ 

Frank and the detective were not aware of 
what the half-breed had accomplished during 
the few brief moments he had been absent, un- 
til they had come to the spot where the three 
dead men lay. 

‘4 fight,” said Frank, in a low voice. 

‘Yes; I had to do it, or we would all have 
been murdered.” 

The three men now advanced, 
passage, and entered. 

Again Tom Jalakei ordered them to halt, 
while he crawled forward to look out for the 
two spearmen who were supposed to be guard- 
ing the captive’s door. 

But one man was there. 

‘‘T will spare his life!’’ muttered the haif- 
breed, as he crawled forward. 

Again, ‘when at the proper distance, like a 
tiger preparing for a spring, Tom leaped for- 
ward and bore the spearman to the ground, 
and, with a knife at the man’s throat, ordered 
him to be silent. 

The command was hardly needed. 

The spearman was a youthful Persian, who 
had never seen service, and he was paralyzed 
and speechless with fear. 

In a moment he was gagged and bound. 

Tom advanced straight to the door where the 
captive was supposed to be, pushed open the 
door, and entered. © 

A dim light. glowed in the room, and on the 
center of the floor stood the beautiful girl whom 
he and his employers had traveled so many 
miles and encountered so many perils to rescue. 

‘* Follow me, and be silent!’’ said the half- 
breed. 

The girl did not need a second bidding, nor 
did she speak. 

In fact, she was speechless with joyful ex- 
citement. 

The perils and agouies through which she 
had passed were so tarrible that it was not 
strange that at such a moment she followed and 
was silent. 

In the broad hall below they found Frank and. 
Sprague. 

In the darkness the Americans could not dis- 
cern who was approaching, and both clapped. 
their hands to their weapons. 

‘« Tt’s all right!’’ said Tom. ‘‘ I have the cap- 
tive!”’ 

Walton Sprague leaped forward, and clasping 
the girl in his strong arms, exclaimed: 

‘Oh! Amalie, darling, is it you?’ 

The girl could not speak, but she did a very 
womanly thing under the circumstances. 

She fainted! 


found thie 
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This accident was an awkward interruption, 
but, as usual, Tom Jalakei was equal to the oc- 
casion. 
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Tue half-breed rushed to the fountain and 
wreturned with water. 

A few moments were spent in bringing the 
rescued girl around to consciousness. 

Those few moments, however, in the end 
proved costly ones. 

‘‘We have not a moment to ask or answer 
questions,’’ said Tom, interrupting the two im- 
petuous Americans who were making inquiries 
concerning the dead Lucy. 

Frank was deputed to take charge of the girl, 
‘while the detective and half-breed led the ad- 
vance toward the wall. 

They had just passed out upon the veranda, 
when a sight met their gaze which opened up 
to them the fearful peril which menaced them. 

Advancing through the garden, carrying 
‘torches with them, were at least fifty spearmen. 

‘‘'Three minutes’ loss of time has ruined us!’ 
muttered Jalakei. 

‘‘ We have not been seen yet!’’ answered the 
-detective. 

‘‘No, but our presence is known. See! Al- 
«dema leads those men! Hamud is not far off!’’ 

‘*We must cut our way through them even 
if they number a hundred!”’ 

‘“ Ay, we must, but we must do nothing rash; 
~we must find a way to get out on the other side, 
and we may fool them yet!’ 

Frank was informed of the situation, and his 
reply was: 

‘*’ Now I shall have my revenge!”’ 

‘‘ Let me have one of the bags,’’ said Tom 
Jalakei, ‘‘and you two with the girl go up the 
stairs; you may escape by one of the windows; 
make your way to the wall.and be off. If I do 
not follow, never mind!’’ 

‘*T will not leave»you, Tom; if you fall, [1] 
fall beside you.”’ 

‘‘Then send Midgely with the girl; we have 
not a second to spare!”’ 

‘* You come with us.”’ 

‘‘] will, but not till the last moment. I may 
make a diversion in favor of Frank and the 
virl,’’ 
~ At this moment a shout arose. 

The spearmen had spied their prey, and rushed 
forward. 

‘‘ Now is the time,’’ said Tom, and his hand 
‘was thrust into the bag, from which he drew 
an object which he sent into the midst of the 
advancing spearmen. 

An instant later a report was heard, followed 
by yells and groans and the utmost confusion. 

The cunning half-breed had cast a hand 
grenade amidst the advancing Persians. 
~ The effect was perfectly fearful. 

The missiles were made in the most effective 
manner, and at least a dozen spearmen fell vic- 
tims to the explosion. 

Taking advantage of the confusion, Tom 
Jalakei retreated, and led the way for his 
triends. 

The man appeared to possess a sagacity that 
was simply astonishing. 

One would have thought that he had been 
familiar with the building all his Jife. 

He found a window leading out upon the 
veranda roof, and was just on the point of 
bidding his friends follow him through, when 
a flash illuminated the darkness. A report fol- 
lowed, and a bullet crashed close to the half- 
breed’s head. 

‘‘ Hang the luck, we are in for it now!’’ was 
his exclamation, as he sprung back from the 
window. 

In the meantime, the Persians, who had been 
thrown into confusion by the exploding grenade, 
had recovered from their fright, and were ad- 
vancing up the stairway. 

Walton Sprague and Frank would have 
rushed to meet them, but Tom told them to 
watch the window, and he would fix the fellows 
advancing up the stairs. 

Walton Sprague advanced to the window 
when, a second time, a single shot came. 

The bullet passed within an inch of the detect- 
ive’s head. 

Frank Midgely had his carbine with him, and 
dropping upon his knees, he glanced around the 
frame-work of the window. 

He was watching for the rifleman who had 
nearly cost them two lives. 

‘* Walton, show yourself a moment!”’ he said. 

The detective understood the dodge, and ex- 
posed himself. 


HAMUD, THE DETECTIVE, 


An instant later, a flash and report followed. 
The last time, however, it did not come from 
the garden. 

Frank’s ruse had worked well. 

The secret shooter in the garden, the moment 
Walton Sprague showed himself at the win- 
dow, incautiously exposed himself, and the next 
moment he lay bleeding amidst the shrubbery, 
with a bullet-hole through his bosom. 

In the meantime Tom Jalakei was having a 
small-sized skirmish on his own account. 

He had waited until the spearmen were well 
wedged in the hallway, when bang! went a 
second hand grenade. 

A second and third quickly followed, when a 
scene of confusion ensued which even a regular 
battle-field could not have furnished. 

The men shouted and yelled, while mingled 
with harsh voices now came the shrill piercing 
screams of terrified women. 

The spearmen had been repulsed. 

No persuasion could induce them to enter 
that fatal door-way again. 

Suddenly, however, Tom saw a sight that 
filled him with horror. 

An enemy had appeared which he could not 
combat. 

A red glare illuminated the hallway. 

One glance sufficed to establish the fact that 
the explosives had set the light materials of 
which the summer harem was built on fire. 

‘“ By ginger!’’ exclaimed Tom, who some- 
times indulged in Yankee slang phrases, ‘‘ we’]l 
be roasted like mice in a cheese-box.”’ 

Tom rejoined his friends. 

Already they had discovered that the building 
was on fire. 

‘*We must go through the windows,’’ said 
Tom; adding, ‘‘ Follow me, I will lead the 
way.” 

he half-breed was not aware that the rifle- 
man had been shot, and volunteered to lead the 
way so as to draw the fire on himself and save 
his companions. ae 

The party were soon on the slanting roof of 
the veranda. 

‘‘Give me the girl and I will leap to the 
ground with her,”’ said Tom. 

He was a moment too late, however, with his 
generous offer. ' 

Walton Sprague had caught the girl in his 
arms, and had already made the leap. 

A fearful scene was presented on every side. 

The whole building was now illuminated by 
the flames, as was also the garden surrounding 
it. 

Every object was plainly visible. 

The Americans soon found themselves in the 
midst of a bevy of screaming women, who were 
running hither and thither in every direction, 
their dark faces convulsed with terror. 

The Americans struggled toward the wall. 

By some means Frank became separated from 
his companions. 

He was standing near a fountain, watching 
the exciting scene, when he imagined he heard 
a light footstep. 

He turned, and saw a woman rushing toward 
him. 

She uttered an exclamation in a tongue un- 
known to our hero, and threw herself into his 
arms, 

Frank would have made an effort to carry her 
to a place of safety, but he did not know which 
ee? to turn. 

e disengaged himself from her frantic em- 
brace, when, as a portion of the roof fell in, a 
red glare shot up to the sky, and a human figure 
stood plainly revealed a short distance away. 

Frank uttered a wild cry. 

All other emotions at that terrible moment 
were swallowed up in the sentiment of revenge. 

The figure he had seen was that of Hamud, 
the murderer of Lucy. 

Frank drew his knife—he would not trust to 
pistol bullet now. 

‘‘“The man must die; his death must be as- 
sured.”’ 

Our hero uttered one cry, and rushed toward 
the man who had done him so great a wrong. 
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CHAPTER. XXXIITI. 


It was a fitting moment for a fearful re- 
venge. 

Already the groans of the dying, and the 
affrighted screams of the living were mingled 
with the crackling and fierce roar of the flames, 
while over all spread the red glare of the de- 
stroying element. 

Under this lurid light, Frank Midgely and 
Hamud the Shadow stood face to face. 


Frank was the first to speak. In low fierce 
tones he said: 

‘* Murderer! ‘at last we meet!’’ _ 

The answer was a laugh—a wild, unnatural, 
maniacal laugh. 

‘““Tll show thee no mercy now!’’ exclaimed 
Frank. 

A low, sharp report was the answer, and 
ae felt a sharp, burning sensatiun in his 
side. 

Like a flash the truth shot through his mind. 
The assassin had sent a bullet into his body. 
toile will and sense in a moment might 

ail. 

Not an instant was to be lost. 

The arm of the assassin was raised for a second 
shot, but ere the finger pressed the trigger, a 
knife thrust had cut the sinews of the wrist. 

Hamud leaped back as the bleeding limb fell 
= his side, and raised the uninjured hand to his 
ips. 

*The signal which he intended to give, how- 
ever, Was never uttered. 

His heart had been pierced, and the body of 
the murderer reeled and fell, a lifeless, breath- 
less mass at the avenger’s feet. 

At the same moment, Frank staggered, and 
would have fallen helpless at the side of his vie- 
tim, but a pair of strong arms were extended to 
uphold: him, and..a strong; manly voice ex- 
claimed: 

‘Why, Frank, we had lost you; come this 
way!”’ 

‘“T’ve killed him at last, Walton! There he 
lies! Lucy is avenged!”’ 

““ Come, come, my dear boy; it’s getting hot 
here; a moment, and we will be unable to 
escape; the flames will overwhelm us.”’ 

‘* Leave me and escape. Let the flames con- 
sume me, and my ashes will need no sepulcher. 
I have avenged Lucy; he can do no more harm. 
But, Walton, my friend, he has wounded me 
to death. I-will die here!” 

Walton Sprague knew that not a moment was 
to be wasted, and he caughte#rank.in: his arms. 

The young man struggled and exclaimed: 

‘‘T am dying, Walton; there is no use in sav- 
ing me from the fire; leave me here, and take 
care of yourself. You know where my papers 
are in New York. I have remembered you in 
my will... Now go, dear boy, go, go! Kiss me, 
my friend, and then go, go!”’ 

Walton Sprague did so. 

The flames were crackling and hissing close 
to him, and the heat and stifling smoke would 
have soon caused him to sink helpless to the 
earth. 

He did not go alone, however. 

In his strong arms he bore his dying friend. 

At that terrible moment, his experience and 
practice as a detective served him well. 

His habits of observation enabled him to mark 
the return path well, and in a few seconds he 
was beyond the flame and smoke, and was mak- 
ing his way to the- point in the wall where the 
rope had been caught. 

Tom Jalakei stood waiting, and assisted in 
Yowering Frank to the plain below, when the 
detective explained what had occurred. 

Again Tom proved himself equal to the occa, 
sion. 

The mountains were but a few miles distant. 

The half-breed said he had, many years be- 
fore, made the acquaintance of an Armenian, 
who resided in one of the mountain hamlets. 

The sailor had saved the Armenian’s life. and 
knew that they would find refuge and shelter 
if they could reach his house. 

That very night they built a litter, a few Bed- 
ouins were employed, and the journey was 
commenced up the mountain. 

Upon the evening of the following day they 
reached the hamlet, found the man they were in 
search of, and were hospitably received. 

A Persian doctor undertook the care of Frank, 
and after a few days held out hopes of his final 
recovery. 

The bracing air of the mountain was in the 
wounded man’s favor, and-all the party found 
a welcome rest from the perils and journeyings 
through which they had passed. 

Tom Jalakei had made a visit to the scene of 
the tragedy. 

The news he brought was quite encouraging. 

Hamud and the only friend whom he had 
brought with him from the coast were both 
dead. 

They had perished amidst the confusion of 
fight and fire, without having made-any expla- 
nation as to the real authors of the tragedy. 

A relative of the young Persian had alread 
taken possession of the estate, and as the attack 
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wife. 

She also told him the story of her adventures. 

She had been kidnapped and brought on board 
of the trading schooner, and had been kept a‘ 
close prisoner until they reached Jaffa on the 
Mediterranean. 

It was not until they were journeying across 
the desert that she became aware that another 
captive was with them. 

She had just caught a glimpse of her com- 
panion in misery, and from her description 
Walton Sprague had no doubt of the fact that 
poor Lucy Palmedo had fallen a victim to the 
Shadow Hamud’s schemes and wicked con- 
spiracy. 

A few days after the final announcement of 
Frank Midgely’s conyalescence, Tom Jalakei 
started for the coast. 

He found the yacht at the appointed port, and 
all hands safe and sound aboard. 

His traveling companion was the young bride 
‘who had been rescued in such a wunderful 
manner from the house of the Persian merchant. 

Two weeks later Walton Sprague, Frank 
Midgely, and Amalie, the lovely French girl, 
joined the party. | 

Frank was not wholly recovered, but was able 
to make the passage across the plains by easy 
stages. 

The young man was listless and silent. 

; His heart was buried in the grave of his lost 
wucy. 

A week later and the yacht, with the whole 
party on board, sailed for England. 

They had a prosperous voyage, and the lost 
bride was once more restored to her husband 
by Walton Sprague. 

As the Americans were not in need of any 
other reward, they received a shower of thanks 
and blessings from those whom they had been 
the instruments in once again uniting after such 
sn extraordinary and romantic separation. 

Before a week had passed quite an interesting 
event occurred in an obscure church in the city 
of Liverpool. 

Walton Sprague was married to the lovely 
Amalie. 

The detective would have delayed the cere- 
mony, not wishing to consummate his own hap- 
piness when his dear friend was so unhappy, 
but Frank insisted that the ceremony should 
take place. 

Tom Jalakei also became a happy husband; 
and his bride was the veiled woman of the ruin, 
the lovely widow of the Sheik Hajah. 

Walton Sprague was furnished with abundant 
means, and the yacht sailed for New York 
‘with all the party on board save its owner. 

Frank announced that he would remain a few 
months in Europe, when he would join his 
friends in America. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A MONTH subsequent to the events related, 
a young man, pale and handsome, walked daily 
through the paths of the Bois de Boulogne, the 
Central Park of the City of Paris. 

Many a pair of lovely eyes were fixed upon 
the pale and handsome stranger who appeared 
so sad and melancholy. 

The young stranger was in the park every 
clear day, and if the truth were told, quite a 
number of ladies retired daily to their homes 
with the figure of the youth a prominent picture 
in their imaginations. . 

Our readers have already guessed that the 
oe pedestrian was our hero, Frank Midge- 

y: 

The young man indeed did look sad, for a 
great sorrow preyed at his heart. 

He was not unconscious of the passing 
beauties whom daily he met, but their pres- 
ence only reminded him of the joy that might 
have been his, but for the cursed machinations 
of that evil fellow, the Shadow Hamud. 

Every merry laugh was a knell to his sad 
heart, and yet day after day he wandered there 
for no other purpose than to behold those happy 
faces and hear that merry laughter. 

Strange as it may seem he purposely allowed 
his heart to be pierced. : 
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One evening two American girls were sitting 
in their parlor in a Paris hotel. 

One of them told to the other how, upon sev- 
eral occasions, she had seen a handsome, sad- 
faced youth walking in the woods of the Bois. 

‘“‘ Everybody is talking about it,’’ said the 
relater, adding, ‘‘ you must ride with me to- 
morrow, darling, and see this sad-faced Adonis, 
who, unless he explains the mystery surround- 
ing him, will have all the beautiful women in 
Paris going mad with curiosity!’’ 

Upon the afternoon following the little inci- 
dent and dialogue above related, Frank, as 
usual, was taking his walk in the Bois. 

Upon this particular afternoon he was more 
melancholy than usual. 

His imagination was playing sad pranks with 
him. 


Several times he had imagined that the living 
Lucy had appeared before him. 

In the madness of the moment, urged by the 
excitement caused by these mental hallucina- 
tions, he had wandered far from the frequented 
paths, and had seated himself in a rustic seat by 
the shore of a miniature lake. 

His thoughts became painfully intense, 

‘*Oh! heavens!’’ he at length murmured, “ I 
shall go mad! I shall go mad! Can it be that 
the spirit of my lost Lucy is hovering over me 
at this moment, that her image is so fearfully 
and really present with me?’ 

The youth covered his eyes with his hands, 
and his bosom heaved with a great sob of sorrow. 

He heard a rustle near him, but would not un- 
cover his eyes and look up. 

An instant later he heard a light step; still he 
remained with bis face buried in his hands. 

Then a voice fell upon his ear, and, in famil- 
iar tones, he heard his own name called. 

He spoke, and his words were: 

‘Oh, Heaven! let not this sweet vision pass 
from me! If I be dreaming, let me dream, and 
awake me not!” | 

The youth evidently appeared to imagine that 
it was but the voice of his imagination he heard. 

A moment passed. 

A zain he heard‘his name called, and still he 
remained with his face covered, lest he might 
break the spell. y 

A hand was laid upon }the young man’s 
shoulder, and another was pressed against his 
brow. 

There was life and warmth in the pressure of 
the latter. 

Frank unveiled his face. A figure stood be- 
fore him. One wild cry burst from his lips, 
coupled with the name ‘‘ Lucy!’’ and the next 
moment a sylph-like female form, of flesh and 
blood, was clasped in the young man’s strong 
arms. 

An instant later, and he unclasped her, helu 
her at arm’s-length, gazed wildly at a lovely 
face, and.asked: 

‘“Oh! Lucy, Lucy! is it you, or am I dream- 
ing? Are you but a spirit, that has but come 
from the grave to mock me?’ 

“Why, Frank, I do not know what you. 
mean!’’ was the response, in a musical voice. 

Explanations followed. 

Frank told the story of his wanderings, auc 
of his almost positive testimony that she had 
died a captive victim to the Shadow Hamud. 

A great mystery was at once explained, in » 
most natural and matter-of-fact manner. 

‘‘ Why, Frank! I have not been out of New 
York until about two weeks ago, when I sailed 
with papa for Paris.”’ 

‘* But, darling, where were you all the timc 
that you were missing?”’ 

‘‘T have not been missing, Frank; you havc 
been the missing one.’’ 

‘* Has your father known all the time where 
you have been?”’ 

‘‘ Why, yes; I was gone away on a visit for 
two months. Papa came home one day and 
carried me away with him.’’ 

The truth flashed over Frank’s mind. 

He now understood the indifference Mr. Pal- 
medo seemed to experience concerning his 
daughter’s fate. 

‘*T shall never forgive your father, Lucy 

‘‘ Forgive him? For what, Frank?” 

A second expianation followed, and the truth 
became patent to Lucy; and she said: 

‘T see it all now. Frank. Papa took me 
away to break up our intimacy, but he shall 
make such atonement,’’ added the lovely girl, 
with a blush, ‘‘ that you shall be perfectiy satis- 
fied.’’ 

That same evening, the young Bois visitant 
who had been tellin 
terious stranger, ha 
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Lucy about the pale, mys- 
the. satisfaction of sitting 
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in the same room in the Paris Hotel, and listen- 
ing to the same young man’s account of his 
wonderful adventures, 

Mr. Palmedo was of the party, and exculpat- 
ed himself by saying that his action had been 
prompted because of the fact of his child’s ex- 
treme youth and his disinclination to encourage 
an attachment from any quarter. 

That same night a telegram had been flashed 
through the Atlantic to New York, and Walton 
Sprague received a laconic message, worded as 
follows: 

‘* She is found!’’ 

Upon the following nrorning our hero, by the 
same means, received a message, asking: 

ce Who?’’ 

And again the answer went through the 
waters over the coiled wires with the word: 

sé Lucy.”’ 

A year later a merry party were gathered in 
= the parlors of a prominent New York 

otel. 

Frank Midgely was there, and so was Mrs. 
Midgely, née Enis Palmedo. ‘Walton Sprague 
was there, and Mrs. Sprague, née Amalie de 
Lucenay; and Tom Jalakei was there, and with 
him the veiled lady of the Syrian ruins, who 
was introduced as Mrs. Jalakei. 

From Frank’s great wealth all had been given 
a competence; and there is an old banker doing 
business in New York to-day who has a son-in- 
law whom few would believe had fought Bed- 
ouins and Persians on their native soil in search 
of a lost lady who is now his wife. 

All of the yacht party were taken care of. 
We wish that we could add that all had mend- 
ed their ways. 

Romance might permit us to say so, but fact 
demands that we should only give the record 
concerning the principal characters in the series 
of adventures which we have patiently recorded. 
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A Strug- 
gle for Love.....--.....0.6- +. 20 
792 Set in Diamonds 


Charlotte Broute’s Works. 


15 Jane Byre.........0.-.0% sbéads 20 
57 Shirley 20 


Rhoda Broughton’s Works. 


86 Belinda 

101 Second Thoughts 
227 Nancy 
645 Mrs. Smith of Longmains 
758 ** Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 
765 Not Wisely, But Too Well 


"68 Red as a Rose is She 
769 Cometh Up as a Flower....... 


Robert Buchanan’s Works. 
145 ‘ em reaten :’? God and The 
154 Annan Water 
181 The New Abelard 


398 Matt: A Tale of a Caravan.... 
646 The Master of the Mine 


Captain Fred Burnaby’s Works. 


875 A Ride to Khiva 20 
884 On Horseback Through Asia ie 


E. Fairfax Byrrne’s Works. 


521 Entang'ed 
588 A Fair Country Maid........ siscaU 


Hall Caine’s Works. 


445 The Shadow of a Crime 
520 She’s All the World to Me. 


Rosa Nouchette Carey’s Works. 


215 Not Like Other Girls........ -. 2 
896 Robert Ord’s Atonement 20 
551 Barbara Heathcote’s Trial..... 
608 For Lilias 


Wewis Carroll’s Works. 
462 Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. _ Illustrated by John 


789 Thich the Looking- there: 
and What Alice Found There. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel.. 


Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron’s Werks. 


595 A North Country Maid......... 2% 
26 In a Grass Country......-.ceces 


Wilkie Collins’s Works. 


52 The New Magdalen 
102 The Moonstone..........ceeee -- Oh 
167 Heart and Science 
168 No Thoroughfare. By Dickens 
and Collins 1¢ 
175 Love’ sRandom Shot, ‘and Other ‘ 


cy AE The Love-Let- 

ter pees lire j 2 

508 The Girl at the Gate 

591 The Queen of Hearts 

618 The Ghost’s Touch, and cease wal 
and the Prophet 

623 My Lady’s Money.. 

701 The Woman in White. "1st half 26: 

701 The Woman in White. 2d half 2 

702 Man and Wife. ist half........ 26 

702 Man and Wife. 2d half 

764 The Evil Genius 


Hugh Conway’s Works. 


240 Called Back 

251 The Daughter of the Stars, and 
Other Tales......-cccccccccees 10 

301 Dark Days 

302 The Blatchford Bequest 

502 Carriston's Gift 4 

525 Paul Vargas, and Other Stories 10 

543 A Family Affair.. 26 

601 Slings: and Arrows, and Other < 


711 A Cardinal Sin....... Le cnet Shee 
804 Living or Dead....... ee 


J. Fenimore Cooper’s Works. 


60 The Last of the a REI 20 
63 The Spy 
809 The Pathfinder.. 
310 The Prairie 
818 The Pioneers; or, “The Sources 
of the Susquehanna..... 
849 The Two Admirals......... 
859 The Water-Witch....... 
861 The Red Rover...... ean 
8738 Wing and Wing 
878 Homeward Bound; or, ‘che 
379 Grae as Fo und. (Sequel to 26 
ome as Foun ue 
‘* Homeward Bound’’).. < 20h 


880 Wyandotte; or, Thes Hu 


Knoll 
385 The Headsman ; "or, “The Ab 
baye des Vignerons. eo 


897 Lionel Lincoln: or, The Leag- 
. uero 
400 The Wept of W ish-Ton-Wish... 
413 Afloat and Ashore 
414 Miles Mitergers, tars (Sequel to 
‘ Afloat and Ashore’’).,..... 
415 The Ways of the Hour....... 


20; 
a 894 The Bravo.. se @eeeereseeeeeeeee 20 
20. 
20: 


. 416 Jack Tier; or, The Florida Reef 26 


419 The Chainbearer; or, The Little- 
page Manuscripts 20 
420 Satanstoe; or, The -Littlepage 
Manuscripts 20 
421 The Redskins; or, Indian and 
Injin. Being the conclusion 
of ho Littlepage Manuscripts 20 
422 Precaution 20 
423 The Sea Lions; or, The Lost 
a Rees ee EE ey 
424 Mercedes of Castile; or, The 
Voyage to Cathay............ 26 
425 The Oak-Openings; or, The ‘Bee- 


431 The Monikins.......cccccccecs us 


Georgiana M. Crail’s Woriss. 
450 Godfrey Helstone...... 
606 Mrs. Hollyer... 


B. M. Croker’s Works, 


207 Pretty Miss Neville...... 
260 Proper Pride. 
412 Some One Else........... so eets 20 


May Crommelin’s Works. 


452 In the West Countrie.......... 26 
619 Joy; or, The Light a Gold- 

Home Ford 20 
647 Goblin Gold 


Alphonse Daudet’s Works. 


534 Jack ne 
574 The Nabob: A Story of Parisian 
Life and Manners............ 


Charles Dickens’s Works. 


10 The Old Curiosity Shop........ 20 

22 David Copperfield. Vol. I 

22 David Copperfield. Vol. vicar 

2 Pickwick Papers. Vol. I.. 

24 Pickwick Papers. 

87 Nicholas Nickleby. First half. 

87 Nicholas Nickleby. Second half 20 

41 Oliver Twist.......... 20: 

77 A Tale of Two Cities..... inanes 26 

84 Hard Times 

91 Barnaby Rudge. 

91 Barnaby Rudge. 2d half...... & 

94 Little Dorrit. First half 

94 Little Dorrit. 

106 Bleak House. 

106 Bleak House. Second peers 

107 Dombey and Son. Ist half. 

107 Dombey and Son. 2d half 

108 The Cricket on the Hearth, and 
Doctor Marigold 16 

131 Our Mutual Friend. (isthalf). 2 

131 Our Mutual Friend. (2d half).. 20 

132 Master Humphrey’s Clock : 

152 The Uncommercial Traveler. . 

168 No Thorcughfare. By Dickens 
and Collins 1¢ 

169 The Haunted Man 

437 Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. First half 2 

487 Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Second half..... #& 


= 


€tarles Dickens’s Works—Con- 
tinu ed. 


439 Great Expectations PRES ELT Ee ee 20 
440 Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings.. . 10 
447 American Notes 20 
448 Pictures From Italy,and The 
Mudfog Papers, &c 
454 The Mystery of Edwin Drood.. 20 
456 Sketches by Boz. Illustrative 
cf Every-day Life and Every- 
day People......... . 20 
€76 A Child’s teary of England. 20 


Sarah Doudney’s Works. 


838 The Family Difficulty 
€79 Where Two Ways Meet 


F. Du Boisgobey’s Works. 


82 Sealed Lips 

104 The Coeak Pin. 

104 The Coral Pin. 2d half.. 

264 Piédouche, a French Detective. 

$28 Babiole, the Pretty Milliner. 

328 Babiole, the Pretty Milliner. 
Second half 

453 The Lottery Ticket 

475 The Prima Donna’s Husband... 

$22 Zig-Zag, the Clown; or, The 
Steel Gauntlets 

523 The Consequences of a Duel. A 
Parisian Romance 

648 The Angel of the Bells 

-€97 The Pretty Jailer. 1st half.. 

697-The Pretty Jailer. 

699 The al os s Daughter. ist 


782 The inna Door. ist half.. 
‘782 The Closed Door. 2d half 


‘‘T’he Duchess’s’’ Works. 


STAG DGWH: . cds cCotesces Pty 
6 Portia . 20 
14 Airy Fairy Lilian......... ARETE 
16 Phyllis...... ees AES SS aint. 20 
25 Mrs. Geoffrey 20 
29 Beauty’s Daughters 
30 Faith and Unfaith . 
118 Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Eric Dering 
119 Monica, and A Rose Distill’d.. 
123 Sweet is True Love 
129 Rossmoyne 1 
184 The Witching Hour, and Other 
eae TT ea 
136 ‘‘That Last Rehearsal,” and 
Other Stories 
166 Moonshine’and Marguerites.. 
171 Fortune’ s Wheel, and Other < 


is 
812 A Week in Killarney 
342 The Baby, and One New Year’s = 


Eve 
390 Mildred Trevanion 1 
404 In Durance Vile, and Other “4 


486 Dick’s Sweetheart 
464 A Maiden All Forlorn, and Bar- * 


$17 A Passive Crime, and Other 
Stories 10 
541 ** As It Fell Upon a Day.”’..... 
ba Lady Branksmere 
771 A Mental Struggle.. beh ees 
$85 The Haunted Chamber . 


Alexander Dumas’s Works. 
55 The Three Guardsmen 
75 Twenty Years After 
259 The Bride of Monte-Cristo. A 
Sequel to ‘*The Count of 
Monte-Cristo ”’ 10 
262 ge Fo abe of Monte-Cristo. 


717 Beau Tancrede; or, The Mar- 
riage Verdict 


Maria Edgeworth’s Works. 


708 Ormond 20 
R88 The Absentee. An Irish Story. 20 


George Eliot’s Works. 


8 The Mill on the a bo ag GARR 20 
31 Middlemarch. 20 
31 Middlemarch. aa half 
34 Daniel Deronda. 1st half 
34 Daniel Deronda. 2d half 
36 yeni Bote 
42 Rom 
$93 Felix Oni the Radical 
707 Silas Marner: The Weaver of = 


B. L. Farjeon’s Works. 
179 Little Make-Believe........ anki 
$73 Love’s Harvest : 
607 Self-Doomed.. 
616 The Sacred Nugget........ 
657 Christinas Angel 


G. Manville Fenn’s Works, 


198 The Rosery Folk 

558 Poverty Corner 

887 The Parson o’ Dumford. 

@09 The Dark House.............- 


Octave Feuillet’s Works, 
@6 The Pane of a Poor Young ; 
0 


et Led aiey® or, “La Petite 


Gomtes se”. oxéuesakees 


Mrs. Forrester’s Works. 


20 
280 Omnia Vanitas. A Tale of So- 
ciety 10 
484 Although He Was a Lord, and 
Other Tales 
715 I Have Lived and Loved 
TAT DORRROE ocvcbacs <gaaycutanes cas 20 
724 My Lord and My Lady . 
726 My Hero.. 
1 Fair Women.. byes camen 
F20 THIRTION sce tate oo. om ea. eb Wee 
732 From Olympus to Hades 


736 Roy and Viola 

740 Rhona.. .... ees 

744 Diana Carew; “or, For a Wom- 
an’s Sake...s..sescecss ceccece 


Jessie Fothergill’s Works. 


$14 Peril. ... cscs eeseeeee Gene seeeees 20 
OTB TACAOT <b. on sckc occcdss cocasaas ae 


R. E. Francillon’s Works. 


135 A Great Heiress: A Fortune 
in Seven Checks 10 

819 Face to Face: A Fact in Seven 
Fabl 10 


360 Ropes of Sand 
656 The Golden Flood. By R. E. 
Francillon and Wm. Senior.. 10 


Emile Gaboriau’s Works. 


7? File No. 118 
12 Other People’s Money 
20 Within an Inch of His Life.... 
26 Monsieur Lecog. Voll........ 20 
26 Monsieur Lecoqg. Vol. II 
33 The Clique of Gold 
38 The Widow Lerouge 
43 The Mystery of Orcival 


' 144 Promises of Marriage 


Charles Gibbon’s Works. 


64 A Maiden Fair 
817 By Mead and Stream 


James Grant’s Works, 
566 The Royal Highlanders ; or, 
The Black Watch in Egypt... 20 
781 The Secret Dispatch 10 


Miss Grant’s Works, 


922 The Sun-Maid.............. Jie‘ 
555 Cara Roma 


Arthur Grifliths’s Works. 
614 No. 99 


H. Rider Haggard’s Works. 
432 The Witch's Head.............. 
753 King Solomon’s Mines ........ 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
189 The Romantic Adventures of 
a Milkmaid 10 
530 A Pair of Blue Eyes 
690 Far From the Madding Crowd. 
791 The Mayor of Casterbridge.... 


John B. Harwood’s Works. 


148 One False, Both Fair........... 
858 Within the Clasp 


Mary Cecil Hay’s Works. 
65 Back tothe Old Home. 
72 Old Myddelton’s Money.. 
196 Hidden Perils ? 
197 For Her Dear Sake 
224 The Arundel Motto............. 20 
281 The Squire’ s Legacy 
290 Nora’s Love Test..... 
408 Lester’s Secret.... 
678 Dorothy’s Venture 
716 Victor and Vanquished........ 


Mrs. Cashel-Hoey’s Works. 


813 The Lover’s Creed 
802 A Stern Chase 


Tighe Hopkins’s Works. 


509 Nell Haffenden 
714 *"Twixt Love and Duty.. 


Works by the Author of *‘ Judith 
Wynne.” 


$32 Judith Wynne 
506 Lady Lovelace 


William H. G. Kingston’s Works. 
117 A Tale of the Shore and Oreen: 20 
133 Peter the Whaler........ . 10 
%61 Will Weatherhelm.... 20 
763 The mangas. esr Marmaduke 


c@eeeeeeve 


Charles Lever’s Works. 
191 Merry Lorrequer 20 
212 Charles O’Malley, ‘the Irish Dra- 
goon. First half 20 
212 Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dra- 
goon. Second half 20 
243 Tom Burke of *“‘Ours.’”’ First Se 


If 
243 Tom Burke of “ Ours.” 
ond half 


Mary Linskill’s Works. 
473 A Lost Son 
620 Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


Samuel Lover’s Works. 


663 Handy Andy.... 
664 Rory O’More.....ccccnccccsccess WO 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Works. 


40 The Last Days of Pompeii 
83 A Strange Story 

90 Ernest Maltravers 

130 The Last of the Barons. First 


half 
130 The Last of the Barons. Sec- 
ond half 
162 Eugene Aram 20 
164 Leila; or, The Siege of Grenada 10 
650 Alice; or, The Mysteries. (A Se- 
quel to ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers ”) 20 
720 Paul Clifford 20 


George Macdonald’s Works. 


282 Donal Grant 

825 The Portent 

826 Phantastes. A Faerie Romance 
for Men and Women 

722 What’s Mine’s Mine 


Florence Marryat’s Works. 


159 A Moment of Madness, and 
Other Stories 1 

183 Ome Doniraitys 

208 The Ghost of Charlotte Cray, 
and Other Stories 1 

276 Under the Lilies and Roses.... 

444 The Heart of Jane Warner 

449 Peeress and Player 

689 The Heir Presumptive 


and Other 


Captain Marryat’s Works. 


88 The Privateersman 
272 The Little Savage 


Helen B. Mathers’s Works. 


13 Kyre’s Acquittal 
221 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
438 Found Out 
535 Murder or Manslaughter? 
673 Story of a Sin 
720 CHEETY, FADO. on vee peasacee —o ae 
795 Sam’s Sweetheart 
798 The Fashion of this W oii’ 
799 My Lady Green Sleeves 


Justin McCarthy’s Works. 
121 Maid of Athens 


747 Our healer a Novel. Edited 
by Justin H. McCarthy, M.P.. 10 
779 Doom! An Atlantic Episode... 10 


Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Milier’s 

/ Works. 

267 Laurel Vane; or, The Girls’ 
Conspiracy 

268 Lady Gay’s Pride; or, The 
Miser’s Treasure 20 

269 Lancaster’s Choice............. 20 

816 Sworn to Silence; or, Aline 
Rodney’s Secret 


Jean Middlemas’s Works. 


155 Lady Muriel’s Secret 
539 Silvermead...............-. jccee OU 


Alan Muir’s Works. 


172 ‘**Golden Girls” 
846 Tumbledown Farm 


Miss Mulock’s Works, 


11 John Halifax, Gentleman 
245 Miss Tommy, and In a House- 
Boat 


808 King Arthur. Not aLoveStory 20 


David Christie Murray’s Works. 


58 By the Gate of the Sea......... 1 
195 ‘*‘ The Way of the World ”’ 
320 A Bit of Human Nature 
661 Rainbow Gold 


- 674 First Person Singular 


691 Valentine Strange 
695 Hearts: Queen, 
Deuce 
698 A Life’s Atonement é 
737 Aunt Rachel........ Knlted <dttt ob 


of ** My 


°9 


Works by the author 

Ducats and My Paughter. 
$76 The Crime of Christmas Day. 10 
596 My Ducats and My Daughter... 20 


W. E. Norris’s Works. 
184 Thirlby Hall 
277 A Man of His Word.. j 
355 That Terrible Man.............- 10 
500 Adrian Vidal 


Laurence Oliphant’s Works. 


47 Altiora Peto 
537 Piccadilly 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Works. 
45 A Little — 
177 Salem Chapel 
205 The Minister’ s Wife 


30 
821 The Prodigals, and Their In- 0 


c 

337 Memoirs and Resolutions of 
Adam Graeme of Mossgray, 
including some Chronicles of 
the Borough of Fendie 


870 Lucy Crofton. 


871 Margaret Maitland............. 20 


377 Magdalen Hepburn: A Story of 
the Scottish Reformation.... 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR—Advertising Department. 


402 Lilliesleaf; or, Passages in the 
Life of Mrs’ Margaret Mats: 
land of Sunnyside.......... 

410 Old Lady Mary 

527 The Days of My Life 

528 At His Gates. 

568 The Perpetual ‘Curate 

569 Harry Muir ; 

603 Agnes. Ist half .. 

603 Agnes. 2d half ... 

604 Innocent. ist half 

604 Innocent. 2d half. 

605 Ombra 

OS Oliver's Bride .5 voc nxccs 3s 10 

655 The Open Door, and The Por- 
wets. «. . 10 

687 A Country Gentleman. 20 

703 A House Divided Against Itself 20 

710 The Greatest Heiress in England 20 


** Ouida’s’’ Works, 


4 Under Two Flags - 

9 Wanda, Countess von Szalras.. 
116 Moths 
128 Afternoon and Other Sketches. 
226 Friendship ..........+++-++- a 
228 Princess Napraxine........s.e- 


639 Othmar 

671 Don Gesualdo isudvenwae 
672 In Maremma. First half...... 
672 In Maremma. Second half,.... 


James Payn’s Works. 


48 Thicker Than Water 
186 The Canon’s Ward 
843 The Talk of the Town 
577 In Peril and Privation 
589 The Luck of the Darrells 


Miss Jane Porter’s Works. 


660 The Scottish Chiefs. ist half. 
660 The Scottish Chiefs. 2d half., 20 
696 Thaddeus of Warsaw.........+. @ 


Cecil Power’s Works, 


886 Philistia eeeene eoeeeee eeeeeeeeeee 20 
611 Babylon 


Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Works. 


428 Zéro: A Story of Monte-Carlo. 10 
477 Affinities 10 


Eleanor C, Price’s Works. 


173 The Foreigners "- 
OS Re ee Pere os ee RES 


Charles Reade’s Works, 


46 Very Hard Cash 

98 A Woman-Hater. 20 

206 The ees and Jack of “All 
10 


210 Readiana: Comments on Cur- 
rent Events..... 

213 A Terrible Temptation. 

214 Put Yourself in His Place 


231 Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealou 

282 Love and Money or, A Peri ilous 
Secret . bee 10 

235 “It is Nev er Too Late to 
Mend.’ A Matter-of-Fact Ro- 


Tirs. J. H. Riddell’s Works. 


71 A Struggle for Fame 
598 Berna Boyle...-.. s aaat a will oflean a < 


*‘‘Rita’s’?’ Works, 


252 A Sinless Secret 

446 Dame he peg 

598 ‘**‘ Corinna.”’ 

617 Like Dian’s Kiss kes he pietee 44-80 


F. W. Robinson’s Works, 


157 Milly’s Hero 

217 The Man She Cared For 

261 A Fair Maid.. eee tekeres 
455 Lazarus in London = 
590 The Courting of Mary Smith... 


W. Clark Russell’s Works, 


85 A Sea Queen........... be Obub'e< 
109 Little Loo 

180 Round the Galley Fire 10 
209 John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. . 
223 A Sailor’s Sweetheart 

592 A Strange Voyage 20 
682 In| the Middle Watch, ‘Bea 


743 Jack's Courtship. ist half... 
"43 Jack’s Courtship. 2d half 


Sir Walter Scott’s Works. 


98 Ivanhoe ......0+. «pie caaretns ee 20 
201 The Monastery. 20 
202 The Abbot. (Sequel to “The 

Monastery ’’). 20 
853 The Black Dwarf, ‘and A Le- 
gend of Montrose 
862 The Bride of Lammermoor...., 

363 The Surgeon’s Daughter....... 10 
864 Castle Dangerous. ssaxcne 
891 The Heart of Mid- Lothian. 

892 Peveril of the wor 

393 The Pirate.. sate 
401 Waverley 
417 The Fair Maid of Perth; or, St. 

Valentine’s Day......0.ss.-0- 

418 St. Ronan’s Weli.......+++: +00. @@ 
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463 Redgauntlet. A Tale of the 
Eighteenth Century 

607 Chronicles of the 
and Other Stories 


William Sime’s Works. 


429 Boulderstone; or, New Men and 
Old Populations 10 
580 The Red Route 


Hawley Smart’s Works. 
848 From Post to Finish. A Racing ~ 


Frank E. Smedley’s Works. 


$33 Frank Fairlegh; or, Scenes 
from the Life of a Private 
Pupil 20 

562 Lewis Arundel; or, The Rail- 
road of Life 20 


T. W. Speicht’s Works. 


150 For Himself Alone 
653 A Barren Title 


Robert Leuis Stevenson’s Works. 


686 Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll ars 
ee aes 
704 Prince Otto 


Julian Sturgis’s Works. 


405 My Friends and I. Edited by 
Julian Sturgis.... 10 
694 John Maidment 


Kugene Sue’s Works, 


270 The Wandering Jew. Part I... 20 
270 The Wandering Jew. Part II.. 20 
271 The Mysteries of Paris. Part I. 20 
271 The Mysteries of Paris. Part II. 20 


George Temple’s Works. 


599 Lancelot Ward, M.P............ 10 
642 Britta 


William M. Thackeray’s Works, 
27 Vanity Fair 

165 The History of Henry Esmond. 20 
464 The Newcomes. 20 
464 The Newcomes. 

531 The Prime Minister (1st half).. 

581 The Prime Minister (2d half).. 20 
670 The = and the Ring. Mlus- * 


Annie Thomas’s Works. 


141 She Loved Him!.......... pteip ace aae 
148. Jenifer 62.55 ch Xe ibe ae deck 20 
565 No Medium 


Antheny Trollope’s Works. 


32 The Land Leaguers 20 
93 Anthony Trollope’s Oe: 
raphy 20 


10 
531 The Prime Miniaee 1st oe 
531 The Prime Minister. 2d half.. 
621 The Warden 
622 Harry Heathcote of Gangoil.. 
667 The Golden Lion of Granpere.. 
700 Ralph the Heir. 1st half 
700 Ralph the Heir. 
775 The Three Clerks 


Margaret Veley’s Works, 


298 Mitchelhurst Place............. 10 
586 ‘* For Percival’’......... ae athe 20 


Jules Verne’s Works. 


87 Dick Sand; or, A Captain at 
Fifteen 20 

100 20,000 Leagues Under the Seas. 20 

868 The cape poly Star; or, the Dia- 
mond La 

895 The Archi ipeligo on Fire 

B78 — ndorf. Illustrated. 


Part II 
878 Mathias grenaent, 
Part I 
659 The Wait of the * Cynthia 2 
51 Great Voyages and Great Navi- 
gators. First half 20 
751 Great Voyages and Great Navi- 
gators. Second half 20 


L. B. Walford’s Works. 


241 The Baby’s Grandmother 

256 Mr. Smith: A Part of His Life. 
eee i Se Rare rae 20 
658 The History of a Week 


F. Warden’s Works. 


192 At the World’s Mercy... 
248 The ogg on the Marsh.. 


William Ware’s Works. 


709 Zenobia; or, The Fall of Pal- 
. half 


$0 Aurelian; "Te Rome in the Third 
Century 


ereereervreereee *eeeeeee ee 


E. Werner’s Works. 
327 Raymond’s Atonement 
540 At a High Price 


Works by the author of * What’s 
His Offence 2” 


730 Rar e Pale Margaret 
784 The Two Miss Flemings 
fi. J. Whyte-Melville’s Works. 


409 Roy’s Wife 20 
451 Market Harborough, and Inside 
the Bar.. 


John Strange Winter’s Works. 


492 Mignon; or, Bootles’ Baby. [II- 
lustrated 10 

600 Houp-La. Illustrated 10 

638 In Quarters with the 25th (The 
Black Horse) Dragoons 

688 A Man of Honor. Illustrated.. 

746 Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and 
Stories in Barracks and Out.. 


Mrs. Henry Wood’s Works. 
8 East Lynne 

255 The Mystery 

277 The Surgeon’s Daughters 

508 The Unholy Wish 

518 Helen Whitney’s Wedding, and 
Other Tales 10 

514 The Mystery of Jessy Page, and 
Other Tales 10 

610 The Story of Dorothy Grape, 
and Other Tales 10 


Charlotte M. Yonge’s Works. 


247 The Armourer’s Prentices 

275 The Three Brides 

535 Henrietta’s Wish; 
neering 

563 The Two! Sides of the Shield.. 

640 Nuttie’s Father 

665 The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.. 

666 My Young Alcides: A Faded 
ONIN nny wd ob ncn wars 90 

739 The Caged Lion 

742 Love and Life 

783 Chantry House 

790 The Chaplet of Pearls; or, The 
White and Black Ribaumont. 
First half 

790 The Chaplet of Pearls; or, The 
White and Black Ribaumont. 
Second half 

800 Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes 
from the Life of a Spinster. 
First half 

800 Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes 
from the Life of a Spinster. 
Second half 


Miscellaneous. 


53 The Story of Ida. Francesca... 10 
61 arto Temple. Mrs. Row- ‘ 
1 


99 harbata’ s History. Amelia B. 
Edwards 20 
103 Rose Fleming. Dora Russell.. 10 
105 A Noble Wife. John Saunders 20 
111 The Little School-master Mark. 
J. H. Shorthouse 


113 Mra Carr’s Companion. 
Wightwick 10 

114 Some of Our Girls. Mrs. C. J. 
Eiloart 20 

115 Diamond Cut Diamond. 
Adolphus Trollope 

120 Tom Brown’s School Days at 


Rugby. Thomas Hughes.... 20 
122 Ione Stewart. Mrs. E. Lynn 


127 Adrian Bright. Mrs. Caddy.. 
149 The Captain’s Daughter. From 
the Russian of Pushkin 
151 The Ducie Diamonds. C. Blath- _ 
i 1 


156 ‘‘For a Dream’s Sake.”’ 
Herbert Martin 
158 ire DD. 


ler 1 
161 The. Lady of Lyons. Founded 

on the Play Of that title by 

Lord Lytton 10 
163 eres Power. 


174 Under a Ban. Mrs. Lod ge 
176 An April Day. Philippa Prit- 
tie Jephson 10 
178 More Leaves from the Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands. 
Queen Victoria 10 
182 The Millionaire 20 
185 Dita. Lady Margaret Majendie 10 
187 The Midnight Sun. Fredrika 
Bremer 
198 A Husband’s Story 10 
203 John Bull and His Island. Max 
O’Rell 1 
218 Agnes Sorel. G. P. R. James.. 
219 Lady Clare: or, The Master cof 
the Forges. Georges Ohnet 10 
242 The Two Orphans. D’Ennery. 10 
253 The Amazon. Carl Vosmaer.. 10 
257 Beyond Recall. Adeline Ser- 


g 1 
266 The Water-Babies. Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley 1 
274 Alice, Temes Duchess of Hesse, 
Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographica! Sketch 
and Letters 1 
279 Little Goldie: A Story of Wom- 
= “" Love. Mrs. Sumner Hay- 


285 The ‘Gasablens “Wife........... 90 


Miscellaneous—Continued. 


289 John Bull’s Neighbor in Her 
True Light. A ‘** Brutal Sax- 
on 


811 Two Years Before the Mast. R. 
H. Dana, Jr 


829 The Polish Jew. (Translated 
E> the French by Caroline 
A. Merighi.) Erckmann-Chat- 


330 May Blossom; or, Between Two 
Loves. Margaret Lee 

334 A Marriage of Convenience. 
Harriett Jay 

835 The White Witch 

340 Under Which King? Compton 


Reade 20 
841 Madolin Rivers; or, The Little 
Beauty of Red Oak Seminary. 
Laura Jean Libbey 
347 — oe Flows. 
Vine 
350 Diana of the Crossways. George 
Meredith 1 
852 At Any Cost, Edward Garrett. 10 
854 The Lottery of Life. A Story 
of New York Twenty Years 
Ago. John Brougham 
855 The Princess Dagomar of Po- 
land. Heinrich Felbermann. 10 
356 A Good Hater. Frederick Boyle 20 
865 George Christy; or, The Fort- 
unes of a Minstrel. Tony 


866 The Mysterious Hunter; or, 
The Man of Death. Capt. L. 
©. Carleton 

869 Miss Bretherton. 
phry W. 

874 The Dead Man’s Secret. 
Jupiter Paeon 

881 The Red Cardinal. 


Elliot 
882 Three Sisters. Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling 10 
883 Introduced to Society. Hamil- 
ton Aidé 10 
887 The Secret of the Cliffs. Char- 
lotte French 
889 Ichabod. A Portrait. 
Thomas 


899 Miss Brown. 
403 ger on Squire. 


Vernon Lee.. 20 
Ce. Cole- 


War 
407 Tylney Hall. 
426 Venus’s Doves. 


Thomas Hood.. 
Ida on Ig ae 


yl 
430 A Bitter Reckoning. Author 
of ‘‘ By Crooked Paths” 10 
435 Klytia: A Story of Heidelberg 
Castle. George Taylor 
436 Stella. Fanny Lewald 
441 A Sea Change. Flora L. Shaw. 20 
442 Ranthorpe. George Henry 


443 The Bachelor of the Albany... 
457 The Russians at the Gates of 
Herat. Charles Marvin 
458 A Week of Passion; or, The 

Dilemma of Mr. George Bar- 
ton the Younger. Edward 
Jenkins 20 
468 The Fortunes, Good and Bad, 
of a Sewing-Girl. Charlotte 
M. Stanley 10 
474 Serapis. An Historical Novel. 
George Ebers 
479 Louisa. Katharine 8. Macquoid 20 
483 Betwixt My Love and Me. By 
author of “A Golden Bar”’.:. 10 
485 Tinted Vapours. J. Maclaren A 
1 


Cob 
491 Society in London. A Foreign 
Resident 10 
493 Colonel Enderby’s Wife. Lucas 
SRR oe altaya Set one 20 
501 Mr. Butler’s Ward. F. Mabel 
Robinson 20 
504 Curly: An Actor’s Story. John 
Coleman 10 


‘505 The Society of London. Count a 


Paul pry 


512 The Waters of Hercules... 
518 The Hidden Sin 


20 
526 Madame De Presnell. E. Fran- 
ces Poynter 20 
582 Arden Court. Barbara Graham 20 
532 Hazel Kirke. Marie Walsh.... 20 
536 Dissolving Views. Mrs. Andrew 


Lang 
545 Vida’s rimote By the author of 

‘“‘ Guilty Without Crime”... 10 
546 Mrs. Keith’s Crime. A Novel.. 10 
571 ey igi Story. Alice Co- 


s Car 
575 The. Finger of Fate. Captain 
Mayne Reid 20 
581 The *Betrothed. (I Promessi 
Sposi.) Allessandro Manzoni 20 
582 Lucia, Hugh and Another. Mrs. 
J. H. Needell 
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Miscellaneous—Continted. 
583 Victory Deane. Cecil Griffith.. 4 
584 Mixed Motives @: 
M.P. Gece 2 ‘0 


599 Lancelot Ward, 
Teniple 
612 My Wife’s Niece. By the author 
of ** Dr. Edith Romney ” 20 
624 Primusin Indis. M. J. Colqu- : 


628 Wedded Hands. By the author 
of ‘‘ My Lady’s Folly ” 20 

634 The Unforeseen. Alice O’Han- = 
lon 


641 The. Rabbi’s Spell. 
Cumberland 

648 The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey 
reyes Gent. Washington 
Irvin 20 

644 A Girton Girl. Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards 

652 The a with the Rubies. E. 
Marlit 

654 ‘* Us.” es Old-fashioned Story. 
Mrs. Molesworth 

662 The Mystery of Allan Grale. 
Tsabella Fyvie Mayo. 

668 Half-Way. An Anite! -French 
Romance 

669 The Philosophy 
William Pole 

675 Mrs. Dymond. Miss Thackeray 20 

681 A Singer’s Story. May Laffan. 10 

683 The Bachelor Vicar of New- 
forth. Mrs. J. Harcourt-Roe. 20 


$684 Last Days at Apswich 

692 The Mikado, and Other Comic 
Operas. Written by W. 
Gilbert. Composed by Arthur 
Sullivan 

705 The Woman I Loved, and the 
Woman Who Loved Me. Isa 
Gritnso 10 


Stuart C. 


Allen 
718 Unfatriy Won. Mrs. Power 
O’Donoghue. 


719 Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. i 


728 Mauleverer’s Millions. 
myss Reid 

725 My Ten Years’ Imprisonment. 
Silvio Pellico 16 

730 The Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin 1¢ 


Spender 
738 In “tha Golden Days. 
Lyall 


748 Hurrish: 


749 Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. 
Mabe! Collins 

750 An Old Story of My Farming 
Days. Fritz Reuter. ist half 20 

750 An Old Story of My Farming 
Days. Fritz Reuter. 2d half @ 

752 Jackanapes, and Other Stories. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing 

754 How = 4 en y Though Mar- 
ried a Groene in the 
Universiey “Of Matrimony 

755 Margery Daw 

756 The Strange Adventures of Cap- 
tain Dangerous. A Narrative 
in Plain English. sg ae 
by George Augustus Sala.... 20 

757 Love’s mga Laurence Alma 
Tadem 10 

759 In Shallow Waters. 


766 No. Sait: er, The Story of the 
5 Vestal. Emma Mar- 


770 The Castle of Otranto. 
ace Walpole 

"3 The Mark of Cain. 
Lan 


A Study. 


Annie Ar- 


“7? The Voyages and Travels of 
of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.. 1¢ 
778 Society’s Verdict. By the au- 
thor of ‘My Marriage ” 20 
786 Ethel Mildmay’s Follies. By au- 
thor of ‘*‘ Petite’s Romance’’. 20 
787 Court Royal. S. Baring-Gould 20 
793 Vivian Grey. By the Rt. Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl] of 
Beaconsfield. First half 
798 Vivian Grey. By the Rt. Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Second half... 20: 
801 She Stoops to Conquer, and 
The Good-Natured Man. Oli- 
ver Goldsmith 16 
803 Major Frank. 
boom-Toussaint 20 
807 If Love Be Love. D. Cecil Gibbs 20 


*’ 809 Witness My Hand. By author 


of ‘* Lady Gwelhdolen’s s Tryst * 1€. 
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GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 


17 To 27 VANDEWATER ST., 


P. O. Box 8751. NEW YORK, 


The following works are for sale by all news- 
dealers, or will be sent to any address, postage 
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numbers. 

Newsdealers wishing catalogues of Tag SHa- 
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List of Authors. 


EDMOND ABOUT’S WORKS. 


796 Romance of a Brave Man 

801 The Man with the Broken Ear 
807 Captain Bitterlin 

1203 Germaine 

1380 Tolla: A Tale of Modern Rome 
1457 The Fellah 


WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 


44 The Tower of London 

318 Old St. Paul’s 

348 Mysteries of the Court of the Stuarts.. 

360 Windsor Castle 10 
1200 Beau Nash; or, Bath in the Eighteenth 

Century 20 

1228 Stanley Brereton 
1888 The Constable de Bourbon 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S WORKS. 


80 Her Dearest Foe 
36 The Wooing O'’t 
46 The Heritage of Langdale 
8370 Ralph Wilton’s Weird 
400 Which Shall it Be?.... .....0.-- esse 20 
582 Maid, Wife, or Widow? 10 
1231 The Freres 
1259 Valerie’s Fate 
1391 Look Before You Leap 
1502 The Australian. Aunt 
1595 The Admiral’s Ward 
1721 The Executor 
1934 Mrs. Vereker’s Courier Maid 
2087: At Bay... ...... ee eeeeeceee: 


THOMAS ALEXANDER’S WORKS. 


567 Fish and Fishing 
571 Game Birds 


ALISON’S WORKS. 


1673 Princess Charmian 
1785 ‘‘So Near, and Yet So Far” 
1879 For Life and Love........ 2 AGT BPS Se 


F. ANSTEY’S WORKS. 


1415 Vice Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers.. 20 
1449 The Black Poodle 10 
1845 The Giant’s Robe 

2028 The Tinted Venus. . 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S WORKS. 


422 On the Heights 

454 Little Barefoot 

841 Brigitta 

3239 Spinoza 
1847 The Professor’s Lady 


MISS JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


- 819 Pride and Prejudice..........-++. ow 
; 886 Sense and Sensibility 
' 956 Emma 
987 Mansfield Park............ is Sissel 
1050 Northanger Abbey 
1318 Lady Susan (with Illustration), and The 
Watsons 1 


HONORE DE BALZAO’S WORKS. 


410 Eugenia Grandet. .. 
4664 The Purse, and Albert Savarus... «+. 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’S WORKS. 


1140 Snowflakes and Sunbeams from the Far 
North; or, the Young Fur Traders. 20 
1729 The Red Eric; or, The Whaler’s Last 
Cruise 10 
1730 The Fire Brigade; or, Fighting . the 
Flames 10 
1731 Erling the Bold 


MAGDALEN BARRETT’S WORKS. 


366 Lester Ashland’s Wife 
547 The Banker’s Daughter 
555 Mother and Son 0 
1883 The Mother’s Secret; or, Whose Child 
Was She? 20 


BASIL’S WORKS. 


1158 Love the Debt 
1887 A Drawn Game........ AS AR 5 a GOD ore © 
1940 ‘‘The Wearing of the Green” 


ANNE BEALE’S WORKS. 


1858 The Miller’s Daughter 
1474 Simplicity and Fascination 
1672 Idonea, 

1787 The Fisher Village 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S WORKS. 


514 Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green (150 
illustrations) 
1061 Little Mr. Bouncer and his Friend Ver- 
dant Green 


ADOLPHE BELOT’S WORKS. 


845 The Stranglers 
876 La Grande Florine 
882 The Parricide. .......--eeeeeereeees 
934 Dacolard (Sequel to ‘‘ The Parricide ”’) 
1021 The Parisian Sultana 
1036 The Thirst for the Unknown (Sequel 
to ‘‘ The Parisian Sultana”)........ 
1057 The King of the Gamblers 
1078 The Black Venus (Sequel to ‘‘ The 
Thirst for the Unknown ”) 
1111 Article 47 
1191 The Woman of Fire 
1353 Marguerite Lacoste; or, F!eur-de-Crime. 
Part I 
1358 Marguerite Lacoste; or, Fleur-de-Crime. 
Part 


E. BERGER’S WORKS. 


1178 Charles Auchester 

1188 Counterparts; or, The Cross of Love. 
First half 

1188 Counterparts; or, The Cross of Love. 
Second half 


WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE’S 
WORKS. 


236 Shepherds All and Maidens Fair 
300 By Celia’s Arbor 
880 The Golden Butterfly 
441 ‘T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay 
446 When the Ship Comes Home 
700 The Seamy Side 
"02 Sweet Nelly, My Heart’s Delight 
726 Ready-Money Mortiboy 
909 ‘‘ Over the Sea with the Sailor” 
1104 The Chaplain of the Fleet 
1167 The Captains’ Room 
1297 The Revolt of Man (by Walter Besant) 10 
10 
Impossible Story 
1448 The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
1482 ‘‘ Let Nothing You Dismay” (by Walter 
Besant). pact ec dir ow 0s oo 0: dielow sins 0 660 10 
1487 The Humbling of the Memblings 
(by Walter Besant).......+-----+-+ 10 
1492 The Monks of Thelema 
1623 The Ten Years’ Tenant 
1732 All in a Garden Fair: The Simple 
Story of Three Boys and a Girl (by 
Walter Besant) 20 
1748 A Glorious Fortune (by Walter Besant) 10 
1749 Uncle Jack (by Walter Besant) 10 
1754 Love Finds the Way, and Other Stories 10 
1858 Dorothy Forster (by Walter Besant).. 20 
1918 In Luck at Last (by Walter Besant).... 10 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS’ WORKS. 


893 Forestalled 

1260 Exchange No Robbery 

1414 The Sylvestres; or, The Outcasts 
1470 Kitty 


0/1706 ‘‘ Disarmed!” 


1714 Pearla; or, The World After an Island 20 
1891 Doctor Jacob ‘,. 20 


1902 Love and Mirage; or, The Waiting on 
10 


gn Island 


see@easeoeoeoe? 


» 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S WORKS. 


1359 Railroad and Churchyard........-+«-+- 
1480 The Wedding-March... 

1546 Captain Mansana 

1630 Synnévé Solbakken. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S WORKS. 


13 A Princess of Thule 
28 A Daughter of Heth 
47 In Silk Attire ' 
48 The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 10 
51 Kilmeny 10 
58 The Monarch of Mincing Lane 
79 Madcap Violet (small type) 
604 Madcap Violet (large type) 
242 The Three Feathers 
390 The Marriage of Moira Fergus, and. 
The Maid of Killeena 16 
417 Macleod of Dare. ......-.-eeeeeerees 20: 
451 Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart.........- 
568 Green Pastures and Piccadilly 
816 White Wings: A Yachting Romance.. 
826 Oliver Goldsmith 10 
950 Sunrise: A Story of These Times 
1025 The Pupil of Aurelius 
1032 That Beautiful Wretch 


Highlands. ...... .seeeeeeeeeeees: 10: 
1429 An Adventure in Thule. <A Story for i 


E. OWENS BLACKBURNE’S WORKS. 
10. 


ee eee en. fe Se0eee 08 C8 © 


Day, ; 
1618 A Bunch of Shamrocks 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S WORKS. 


126 Exrema; or, My Father’s Sin 
535_ 


660 


932 Cradock Nowell. 

932 Cradock Nowell. 

984 The Maid of Sker 

1131 Christowell 

1236 Alice Lorraine: A Tale of the South 
Downs 

1886 The Remarkable History of Sir Thom- 
as Upmore, Bart., M,P., Formerly 
known as ‘“‘ Tommy Upmore” 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 


0| 14368 Lavengro: The Scholar—The Gypsy— 
2 


The Priest 
1379 The Romany Rye (A Sequel to ‘‘ La- 
vengro”’) 


MISS M. E. BRADDON’S WORKS. 


26 Aurora Floyd 
69 To the Bitter End 
89 The Lovels of Arden 
95 Dead Men’s Shoes 
109 Eleanor’s Victory 
114 Darrell Markham 
140 The Lady Lisle 
171 Hostages to Fortune 
190 Henry Dunbar 
915 Birds of Prey.......eecseeeeeeeeeee 
235 An Open Verdict 
251 Lady Audley’s Secret 
254 The Octoroon 
260 Charlotte’s Inheritance 
287 Leighton Grange 
295 Lost for Love 
399 Tead-Sea Fruit . ......eeeeeceeeeeees 20 
459 The Doctor’s Wife 20 
469 Rupert Godwin 
481 Vixen 
482 The Cloven Foot 
500 Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 
519 Weavers and Weft 
525 Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
539 A Strange World 
550 Fenton’s Quest 
562 John Marchmont’s Legacy 
572 The Lady’s Mile 
579 Strangers and Pilgrims 
581 Only a Woman (Edited by Miss M. E. 
Braddon} 
619 Taken at the Flood........eeseeeeees 
641 Only a Clod..........eeee ee Phe oaks 20 
649 Publicans and Sinners.....-.++++- oo. 2G 


~ 1954 ' 


MUNRO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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HO. 
1986 Toe Famity DIFvFIcvuLty. 


Doudney 

1987 Mapam. Mie Oliphant 

1988 Mapotin Rivers; or, THE LITTLE 
BEAUTY OF RED. OAK SEMINARY. 
Laura Jean Libbey 


1989 Toe TALK OF THETowN. James Payn 20 
1940 “THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” 


PRICE, 


1941 TumBLEDOWN Far. Alan Muir, 

1042 From Post ro Finiso. A Racine 
RoMANCE. - Hawley Smart 

1948 As Avon Fiows. Henry Scott Vince 30 

1944 DIANA OF THE Crossways. George 
Meredith. . 

1945 Tur Hovst on THE Moor. Mrs. Oli- 


1946 Ar Any Cost. Edward’Garrett 
1947 Tue -Lorrery or Lirz, A Srory or 
New Yorx Twenty YEARS AGo. 
- John Brougham................... 20 
1048 THatr THRRIBLE Man. W. E. Norris. 
Tue Princess DAGOMAR OF POLAND. 
Heinrich Felbermann 
1949 Jonny. -A Love Story. Mrs. Oliphant 20 
1950 A Goop Haver... - Frederick Boyle... 20 
1951 Wrrnin Tam Cnasp. A STORY OF THE 
,  Yor«tsarre Jet-HcUntTers. J. Ber- © 
| wick Harwood 
1952 Unprer Waicu K1inea?- Compton Reade 20 
1953 OPES OF p.. R.E. Francillon.... 20 


“AND Tnrck. Hawley Smart 
“Mxs HUNTER; oR, THE 
. Capt. L. C. Carleton 20 


ee ae EY 
1957, Pert pe By the, apthor 
of “His Wedded Wife” ; 
1958 Toe Bripe or LAMMERMOOR. 
Walter Scott 
1959 Lucy Crorron. Mrs. Oliphat 
(1960 Tue CRIME oF cite Oliphatengay 
the author of ‘‘My Ducats and My 
DE ae ee ere 10 
GEORGE CHRISTY; OR, THE FoRTUNES 
oF A MINSTREL. Tony Pastor 


CASTLE DANGEROUS. Sir Walter Scott 10 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE oF Mrs. 
MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNY- 
SIDE. Mrs. Oliphant 

THE SuURGEON’s DAauGHteR. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott 

THE DEAD MAN’s SECRET; oR, THE 

ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 

Dr. Jupiter Paeon.. ; 


LED ASTRAY; OR, LA palin ok. 
TESSE.” Octave Feuillet 

THE SOUTHERN Star; OR, THE D1A- 
MOND LAND. Jules Verne. ae 

HOMEWARD BouND; OR, THE CHASE. 
J. Fenimore Cooper 

THREE SISTERS; OR, SKETCHES OF A 
Hieuity OrremyAL Famizty. Elsa 
D’Esterre-Keeling 

IN'rRODUCED TO DOCIERY. 


1055 ' 


1961 
1982 
1963 
3964 
1965 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1874 


1975 Hamilton 


1985 
1986 


1987 


LESTER’S SECRET. Mary Cecil Hay.. 
In DuRANCE.. VILE, AND OTHER 
Srorigs. ‘‘ The Duchess it te ree 
LILLIESLEAF;. OR, PASSAGES IN THE 
Lire oF Mrs. Maregaret Marr- 
LAND OF SuNNYSIDE.. Mrs. Oliphant 20 

Outp Lapy Mary. A §rory OF THE 
SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. Mrs. Oliphant 10 
AN EnGisH Squire. C. R. Coleridge 20 
SomME ONE Ese. 3B. M. Croker...... 20 

Edited by 


10 


1988 


1989 
1990 
1991 


1992 
1993 BovuLDERSTONE; OR, 

- Oup Popunations. William Sime. 10 
1994 Tyv~ney Harti. Thomas Hood 20 
1995 Tue Wrrcn’s Heap. H.Rider Haggard 20 
1996 WYLLARD’s WEIRD. Miss M. E. Brad- 


My-FrIENDsS AND J, 
Julian Sturgis 


THe MERCHANT’S CLERK. 


New MEN AND 
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41999 A BirTrER ATONEMENT. 


2017 A STRUGGLE) ‘RA Rina. 


19018 Lapy DAMER’s SECREY. 


0 | 2037 


atest Issucs. 


NO. PRICE, 


1997 A Rainy June, by ‘‘ Ouida.” THE 
Maii-Cart ROBBERY, by Mrs. Henry 


1998 Roy’s WIFE. 


0 | 2041 Sines 


G. J. Whyte-Melville. . 
Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 20 
2000 THe Ways oF THE Hour. J. Feni- 
more Cooper 
2001 Jack TizR; oR, THE FLORIDA REEF. 
J. Fenimore Cooper 
2002 THE CHAINBEARER; OR, THE LIT- 
TLEPAGE Manuscripts. J. Feni- 
more Cooper 
2008 A Brrrer Recxonine. By the author 
of ‘‘ By Crooked Paths ” 10 
2004 SATANSTOE; OR, THE LITTLEPAGE 
' Manuscripts. J. Fenimore Cooper. 20 
2005 Tur REDSKINS; OR, INDIAN AND INJIN. 
Being the conclusion of The Little- 
page Manuscripts. J. Fenimore 


2 
2006 PrEcAUTION. J. Fenimore Cooper... .. 20 
2007 Founp Ovr. Helen B. Mathers...../ 10 
2008 MERcEDES OF CASTILE; OR, THE Voy: 
- a@e To Carnay. J. Fenimore Cooper 20 
9009 Tue SgeA-Lions; or, THE Lost SEAL- 
ERs. J. Fenimore Cooper. . ws» 20 
2010 Tok OAK-OPENINGS; OR, THE BEE- 
Hunter. J. Fenimore Cooper.. 20 
29011 Toe SHADOW OF ACRIME. Hall Caine 20 
2012 Tue Lorrery Ticker. F. Du Bois- 
gobey. ; ; . 20 
20138 THE Baris ATONEMENT: Charlotte 
M. Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne ”’ 20 
2014 A Woman’s TEMPTATION. Charlotte 
M. Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 20 
2015 UNDER A SHADOW. Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne ” 
2016 BETWEEN Two Loves. Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 
Charlotte M. 
Braeme, auth or of © Dora Thorne” 
‘Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne”’ 
2019 Evetyn’s Fonuy. Charlotte M.Braeme, 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne ”’ 
THROWN ON THE WORLD, Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘f Dora Thorne”... 
Pur “ASUNDER; OR, LaDy CASTLE- 
MAINE’S DrvorcE. By Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of: ‘*‘ Dora Thorne” 
SerAPIS. AN HusToricaAL NOVEL. 
George DCTS. ..:s spon ake s + sakes ss ) 
THe PrtwaA Donna’s HvusBann. F. 
Du Boisgobey 
2024 THe BELLE OF SARATOGA. 
Randall Gofafort 0462. ste e sc cons 
A Vaeranr Wire. F. Warden..... 
A Marpen Att Fortorn, and Bar- 
BARA. ‘** The Duchess ” 
Carriston’s Girt. Hugh Conway, 
author of ‘*‘ Called Back”’ 
2028 THe Tintrep Venus. F. Anstey.... 
2029 A Map Love. By the author of 
‘* Lover and Lord ” 
THe UnHoiy Wise, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, and THE GIRL AT THE GATE, 
by Wilkie Collins 
A -Passtve Crimp, and OTHER 
Srortes. ‘‘ The Duchess” 
Dicx’s SWEETHEART; or, ‘‘O TENDER 
Dotores!” ‘The Duchess”...... 20 
Zie-ZaG, THE Crown; or, THE STEEL 
GAUNTLETS. F. Du Boisgobey 
A Famity AFFAIR. Hugh Conway, 
author of ‘Called Back ” *20 
HAZEL Krrke. Marie Walsh 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF A DUEL. 
Du Boisgobey 
At Bay. Mrs. Alexander 
Her MARTYRDOM. Charlotte. M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne ” 
Marnras SanporF. Jules Verne. 
Part I. Jilustrated 
Marsuias SANDORF. 
Part Il. Jllustrated 
2039 Maruras SANDORF. 
Part Ill.  Jilustrated 


2020 


2028 


2025 
2026 


2027 


20380 


2031 
2082 
2033 
2084 
2035 
2036 
2038 
2034 
2039 Jules Verne. 


Jules Verne.» 


| 2067 PERE Gortror. 
| 2068 THE HaunTED CHAMBER. By ‘‘ The 


012080 A Woman’s ERRor. 


No. PRICE, 
2040 Tuoz Two SIDES oF THE SHIELD. 
Charlotte M. Yonge 
AND ARROWS, and OTHER 
Stories. Hugh Conway, author 
of ‘‘ Called Back ” 
2042 Tue Guost’s Toucu, and PERCY AND 
THE PROPHET....Wilkie Collins.... 
2048 Waite HEATHER, William Black . 
2044 No. 99. Arthur Griffiths 
2045 WEDDED Hanps. By the author of 
‘My Lady’s Folly ” 
2046 A Farr Mystery. By Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 
2047 ous s FATHER. or teee M. 


10 


2049 THE OPEN Door, and THE PorTRAIT. 
Mrs. Oliphant 

2050 Toe ANGEL OF THE BELLS. F. Du 
Boisgobey 

2051 OmBRA. Mrs. Oliphant: 

2052 Don GESUALDO. 

2053 In THE MippLE WatcH. Sea Stories. 
W. Clark Russell 

2054 IpA CHALONER’s HEART; oR, THE 
Hussann’s Traut. Lucy Randall 

2055 THe WaAIF OF THE ‘ CYNTHIA.” 

Jules Varnes ec i oO a 20 

2056 RALPH THE Herr. Anthony Trollope. 
First half 20 

2056 RatpH THE Herr. Anthony Trollope. 
Second half 

2057 For LovE or Ricuses? By the author ~ 
of ‘‘ A Fatal Dower” 

2058 THe PRETTY JAILER. 
gobey. First half 

2058 THe PRETTY JAILER. 

gobey. Second half 


iexs Tre Herress or HILLDROP; OR, THE 


Romance or A YouNG Gurr.- By 
Charlotte M. Braeme, author _ of 
“‘ Dora Thorne ’”’ .. 20 
2060 For ANOTHER’s Sry; or, A STRUGGLE 
FOR LOvE. By Charlotte M. Braeme, — 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 
2061 LApy BRANKSMERE. ‘“‘ The Duchess fe 20 
2062 *< Goop-Byr, SWEETHEART.” Rhoda 
Broughton. (New edition, lar ge type) 20 
2063 A MENTAL StruaGGLE. By ‘‘ The 
Duchess ”’ 
2064 Joan. Rhoda Broughton. 
tion, large type) 
2065 Rep As A Rose 1s Sap. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. (New edition, large type) 
2066 ComeTH UP AS A FLOWER. 
Broughton. (New edition, large type) 20 
H, De Balzac. ae 20 


lu 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 


Duchess ”’ 

9069 Tue Eviz Genius. Wilkie Collins .. 

2070 Tur CrosEeD Door. F. Du Boisgobey. 
First half 

2070 Tue Ciosep Door. F. Du Boisgobey. 
Second half 

2071 Lrvine orn Derap. Hugh Conway, 
author of ‘‘ Called Back” 

2072 Ser rin Diamonds. By Charlotte M. 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne” 

2073 Tue Wortp BrTrwEEN THEM. By 
Charlotte M. Braeme, ‘author of 
‘‘Dora Thorne” 20 

2074 Bounp By Aa SpEtL. Hugh Conway, 
author of ‘‘ Called Back ”’ 20 

2075 OnE Tune NEEDFUL; OR, THE PEN- 
ALTY OF FATE. Miss M. E. Braddon 20 

2076 A. WickED Giri. Mary Cecil Hay 10 

2077 A TrRuE MAGpALEN. Charlotte 
Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne.” 

2078 Lapy VALWORTH’s DramonpDs. ‘The 
Duchess ”’ 

2079 Monawks. Miss M. E. Braddon 

Charlotte M. 


Braeme, author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne”’. 


0 | 2081 KinpEE; or, THE SpHInx OF THE RED 


House. Mary E. Bryan 


Parties ordermg by 


mail will please order by numbers. Newsdealers wishing catalogues of The Seaside Library, Ordinary Edition, bearing their imprint, will be 
supplied on sending their names, addresses, and number required. Address 


(2. 0. Bow 8751.) 


GEORGE MUNRO, Munro’s Publishing House, 


1% to 2% Vandewater St., New York, 


Scannted and Donated to Archive.Org from the Collection of Darren Nemeth, 2024 
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NEW YORK: GEORGE MUNRO, PUBLISHER, 


IES sor: Lecce SEE 
; LZ Keon 


** Wasn’t you killed on Coney Island beach the other night—shot dead??? Captain Aldema ERY SE x ope 
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